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IRITISH NATURAL-HISTORY 
» Under this name an Ass ciation is being organized to carry 
on researc hes in British Natural History. It is proposed to keep a 
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in natural productions, either fossil or recent. and to distribute 
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\L* AUG. KRANTZ, of of Berlin, begs to inform 
chant time, and will be happy to receive their commands. He is 
now able to execute any orders for Collections and single specimens 
Soho, London. 
September 14, 1849. 
Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, can supply 
Collectors with a tine Cast of this interesting Fossil,—the original 
a pooh in vol. 2, plate 1e Cast is in r, carefully coloured 
me, 6 feet 3 inches lor 
r. Te 
f the Iguanodon, Hylwosaurus, &c. described _by Dr. Mantell, 
Prof. Owen, and others; Geological Mode Is in Wood, nstruc ted 
tion; Faults, Veins, &c. in sets, from 2. 
Collections for Students in Geology, fr « bee" S Fifty Guineas 
‘EOLOGICAL T RANSACTION 
I Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149. Beene, London, can ee 
7, for 5l, published at 17/. They contain numerous Plates of Fos- 
sils, Sections, and Maps to illustrate the o original memoirs by the 
Clift, Darwin, De la Beche, Egerton, Fitt my Hamilton, Lonsdale, 
Lyell, Mantell, Murchison, Owen, Sedgwick, Strickland, Taylor, 
* Book of the Great Sea Dragons,’ with thirty be vutiful plates, “ 
inches long by 14 wide, of the remains of the Ichthyosauri antl 
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ILESIOSAURUS DOLICHODEIRUS 
is described by Dr. Buckland in his * Brid igewater Treatise,” and 
t . , 
ant has Casts of various 
by T. Sopwith, Esq. F.R.S., to illustrate 
each, 
he last five volumes, in twelve parts, being Volumes 3, 4, 5,6 and 
following distinguished Geologists,—Buckland, Buddle, Clarke, 
Weaver and others.—Mr. T. has a few copies of Mr. Hawkins s 
Plesiosauri from the Lias, price 2ls., published at Sus. 
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T° PU BLIC LECTURERS .—The Committee 
for « nent the City Public Lectures are ready to 
RECEIVE SUBJECTS and TEKMS for LECTURES to be 
delivered during the ensuing season.—Secretaries of Literary and 
Scientific Institutions are respectfully solicited to favour the Com- 
mittee with Prospectuses of Lectures. 
Joseru PLowmay, Secretary. 
City Reading-room, Oxford. 





if ISSOLVING VIEW S, Apparatus for Public 
and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
jena Figures for the same ; Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
; Air Pump; trical and Electro-Magnetic Machine; 
Working Models of Ste: Engines, &c. Illustagated Catalogue, 
with prices attached to each article, and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of Apparatus. 1s.; per post, 18. 3d.—C. W. CoLuins, 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 
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FIRST-RATE BUSINESS, CAMBRIDGE. 
TO BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the 
death of Mr. J. DEIGnton, and with the consent of the 
Executor, his share or the BOOKSELL ING, PU 1 ISHING, 
and S87 ATIONS RY BUSINESS in the firm of J. & J. J. 
DE IGHTON, Cambridge. This business, which has f_& carried 
on by the ss ume family for considerably more than half a century, 
has peculiar advantages connected with it. The probable amount 
of capital required would be about 4,000l.—For particulars apply 

Personally to Mr. J. Detcnton, Trinity-st:eet, Cambridge. 


‘O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
To be DISPOSED OF,a valuable BUSINESS inthe BOOK- 
SELLING, STATIONERY, and PRINTING LINE, which has 
been established in a manufacturing town in the West of E 
for more than halfa century. The Proprietor can give satisfactory 











reasons for retiring.—Apply to M. H., care of Messrs. WuirtaKkeR | 


& Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


‘O PUBLISHERS and | M AG tAZINI E PRO- 

PRIETORS.—A GENTLEMAN, who has been connected 
with periodical literature, and a contributor. a the Seeding 

agazines, is desirous of meeting with an EN GEMENT as 
EDITOR ofa respectable MONTHLY MAG AZL NE. to the con- 
duct and general management of which he would be pre pared to 
devote the whole of his time and attention. The highest references 
as to character and general oe can be furnished.—Addre: 
with proposals as to terms, by letter pre-paid, to “ Eprror,” 
care of Mr. Haywarp, Bevapaper and Advertising Agent, Ei 
change, Bristol. 




















ENTNOR, in the ISLE of WIGHT, so 

justly esteemed for the mildness of its climate, as the gem of 
the Undercliff and the Madeira of England, —having been free 
from sickness during the present prevailing epidemic and being 
replete with every accommodation, offers a desirable Winter 
retreat for Invalids and others.—Particulars of Furnished Houses 
and Apartments to be Let for the season may be obtained, free of 
charge. on application to C. H. Butt, House Agent, Ventuor, Isle 
of Wight. 





ADEN-BADEN.—The delightful valley of 

Baden is at length restored to its pleasures. This watering 

place, already so renowned, presents at this moment the most 

animated appearance,—the villas, and even the cottages, scarcely 

afford sufficient accommodation for the families of distinction who 

congregate from all parts of Europe. The Railway, which unites 

h France and Switzerland, brings a numerous and select 

company, who assemble here to enjoy the many and varied charms 
of a quiet and tranquil life. 

‘@tes, the Concerts, and the Balls have never been better 
attended. The beautiful valley of Lichtenthal is covered with 
numerous parties of equestrians and splendid equipages, and the 
sounds of music enliven the promenade, and add their attractions 
to the scene. 

An amusement, unknown in the other watering places of Ger- 
many, has been created by the erection of an Amphitheatre. 

To complete this elegant programme, it is only necessary to add 
that preparations are being made, as in former years, for Hunting 
Parties, on a scale of magnificence which will form an appropriate 
termination to this brilliant season. 


THE! EDINBURGH | REVIEW, No. 
J cL) ye —ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
are reques' to be forwarded to Publishers before Thursday, 
the 27th, and BILLS by Saturday, the 29th inst. 

London : Longman & Co. 39, P« rnoster-row. 











WE TMINSTER and FOREIGN QUAR- 

TERLY REVIEW.—BLLLS and ADVERTISEMENTS 
for the forthcoming Number should ae sent, on or before the 25th 
aes ag Geo. Luxrorp, Publisher, 1, W hitefriars-street, Flect- 
atree 


MYHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXX. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 


be forwarded to the Publisher by the 24th, and BILLS for inser- 
tion by the 26th instant. 


__ John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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B° LL’S N’ EW LIBR ARY CIRCULAR 
For SEPTEMBER, 

Containing the New and Popular Works, with full particulars of 
Bull’s New Library System, which is affording such universal satis- 
faction in every part of the kingdom. Books furnished for perusal 
without the delay and inconvenience of a previous correspondence 
on receipt of a Post-Uftice Urder for the subscription, which is Six 
Guineas perannum, Bull’s Library Circular sent gratis and post 
free to orders enclosing two stamps, addressed to Mr. BULL, Library, 

19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 











Public Library, Conduit-street. 
READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
HE BEST MODE for the Establishment and 
Supply of Reading and Book Societies in Town and Country, 
is that detailed in a little work recently published, entitled * Hints 
for the Formation of Reading and Book Societies,’ which is sent 
tis and post free to orders inclosing two stamps, addressed, 
lessrs. SAUNDERS & Orey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
C. E. MUDIE has the pleasure to inform his 


pee that he is preparing a CATALOGUE of 
Y d GERMAN WORKS to be added to his Library. 
The se ction will include the best works of History, Philesophy, 
and General Literature. The supply of the best ENGLISH 
Books will also be greatly increased » A the ensuing season. 
Subscribers who may have made more than one unsuccessful appli- 
cation for any recent work in circulation, may secure it at their 
next exchange. SincLe SupscripTion, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Family and Country Subscriptions, Two to Ten Guineas. Book 
Societies and Literary Institutions supplied.—For Prospectuses 
apply to CuaRies Epwarp Muni, 28, Uppe ex King-street, Blooms- 
bury-square, 











POMAED & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIONEERS, NOTICE! a 
». 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. OMPLETION of THE QUEENS 


“ Consie ments of Books, Paintings. Engravings, Fancy ol i 
Gente, and other articles, respectf tfully sliced for Salesat Auction. OF ENGLAND. 


maa ao By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
published, p . Tue Twetrrn Votvume, complet i 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE, or | x2" pUSEucy pogance are Teo mmenda Gein Work, being 


e rec mmended to 








give imm 
MENAGPRE, a New Work on Cookery. containing ‘above Orders to their Booksellers for the completion of thi 

on Thousand Rei es, and an Anti-Cholera Diet, highly recom- | vent disappointment. eir Sets, to pre. 

mended by the Board of Health. Henry Colburn, Publisher, , 13, Great Mar!borough-st 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Olivier, Pall Mall ; and all Booksellers, | reek, 





Early in October 1 large vol. 8yo, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE and TIMES 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF, LINDLEY) 
Of September 8, contains Articles on 
Adder skins, by Mr. J. Wighton iim we root aph 





of VALENTINE LORD CLONCURR} 
from His Correspondence. URRY with Extracy 
By HIMSELF. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-st -W 
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ha nretcon Seca tna 
REVIEWS 


Conversations with Goethe in the Latter Years 
his Life — [ Gesprache mit Goethe, §c.] 
By John Peter Eckermann. Part III. Mag- 
deburg, Heinrichshofen; London, Dulau. 
Jekermann’s first two volumes on Goethe have 
een long known and highly valued. They 
ndered to the memory of the great man of | 
Weimar a service not unlike what Boswell’s 
k did for stout Samuel Johnson ‘*: and with 
ihe same effect, —of increasing our regard for the 
pninent person to whose familiarity Wwe were 
thus in some measure admitted. The relation 
of the young literary assistant to the veteran 
gthor became by degrees so confidential | 
gdkindly, that Eckermann was enabled to re- | 
wd many of his patron’s feelings and opinions 
matters of deeper biographical interest than 
belonged to even his gleanings on the topics of 
gt or criticism, which naturally took up the 
greater part of their conversations. The care 
rith which the most pregnant of these sayings 
were preserved in notes set down while the 
impression was still warm is attested less by 
Ickermann’s own declaration than by the fresh- | 








yes with which the very colour and form of | 
the speech of a great genius live in his pages. | 
Nor was it a small part of their merit to have | 
shown us in a modest and engaging manner | 
smething of the story and character of the 
rporter himself. From the glimpses of his life | 
that appeared in the first two volumes enough 
yas seen to account not only for the access he 
thtained to one, who in his declining years was 
reserved towards mere strangers, but also for the 
fiendly place he afterwards occupied in Goethe’s 
pivate circle. Without making a parade of his | 


| 


own remarkable career, Eckermann quietly re- | 
lates so much of his humble origin, of his early | 
strife with adverse circumstances, and of the 

means by which he raised himself from a mean 
md unpromising condition of life in a remote | 
rovince to the position of a cultivated man of 
bites in the Athens of Germany, as enhances 
our interest in his records by the regard we | 
learn to feel for the writer himself. It is no! 
yonder that a book with this double recommen- 
dation should have been popular on its first | 
appearance, and have retained this popularity. 





Ofall the works professing to describe Goethe | 
in his latter years in a personal and social 

apect—and of these many have appeared since | 
hisdeath—Eckermann’s is still justly preferred ; 
asgiving the most lively, complete and authentic | 
picture we possess of the veteran poet. 





A third part of the Conversations had been 

mised, and was long expected in vain by | 
overs of German literature. Various causes 
have been assigned by report for the delay of 
tkven years between the appearance of the 
first and of this concluding portion,—of which 
mmours however, as the preface to the third 
volume makes no mention, we think it un- 
lecessary to say more. Eckermann states his 
on reasons for the slow progress of this last | 
part, to the effect that the conversations here | 
recorded—with the exception of some obtained | 
fom another source—were not, like the most of | 
those in the two former volumes, at once noted 
down in his diary; but had to be caught, as it | 
were, by the echo, from time to time, as his re- 
collection at favourable moments brought vividly 

k expressions and occurrences which had not 

2 more immediately preserved. Such re- 
tums of memory, he justly observes, cannot be 
tommanded; and the conscientious desire, for 
vhich we may give Eckermann implicit credit, 
0 repeat no word as Goethe’s which did not 
"tum to his mind with the very life of the 





speaker’s original utterance, restrained him 
from advancing the progress of his book by the 
aid of imperfect reminiscences. Those now 
given to us, he declares, are such as have been 
restored to him, at intervals during the last ten 
years, with a distinctness that left no shade on 
their accuracy—and, as far as intrinsic evidence 
can be applied as the test of such an asser- 
tion, we see no reason to doubt its substantial 
truth. Indeed, we greatly mistake the re- 
porter’s character, and the nature of his respect 
for the memory of Goethe, if his own assur- 
ance may not be largely trusted in this matter 
—while it is so far confirmed by the tardy pre- 
paration of a book, sure to be well received, 


| which there could have been no difficulty in 


“ getting up’’ speedily enough, had the author 
been willing to adopt a summary process of 
coinage, and utter his own inventions as the 
relics of a great name. 

Still it must be felt that there is a difference 
in kind as to perfect authenticity between the 
first and final parts of this memorial—the for- 
mer chiefly taken, as we have said, from instant 
impressions, the latter recovered by degrees from 
occasional revivals of a time long since expired. 
Yet we must say that the speeches recorded 
here, compared with those in the two earlier 
volumes, seem to bear a kindred stamp of origi- 
nality, and a decided impress of the poet’s own 
mind: and if not Goethe's ipsissima verba, are 


| words to which no common mind, none certainly 


that had not drawn much from his source, could 
have given birth. With all our liking for 
Eckermann, we may doubt his capacity to pro- 
duce Marte proprio many of the passages attri- 
buted to Goethe in this volume; and, on the 


| whole, must believe that the thoughts, if not the 


literal expression of the master, are here sufli- 
ciently apparent. 

These, however, scarcely compose more than 
a third of the volume. We find Eckermann 
himself contributing more largely to the dis- 
course than in the previous parts: and the 
narrative is increased, certainly not to its dis- 
advantage, by accounts of the social occur- 
rences which Eckermann remembers himself to 
have shared with his patron; amongst which 
some fresh recollections of country drives in the 
neighbourhood of Weimar are to us extremely 
pleasant. Hereagain there is nothing obtrusive 
in the representation; and what additional 
knowledge we gain of Eckermann’s character 
and doings is a welcome complement to his pre- 


| vious self-portraiture of a worthy, modest and 


ingenious man. But it may be seen that here 
again the natural process of Time acting upon 
Memory has been at work; and that at the 
distance of years, while the express traits of 
what was heard from the revered voice become 
fewer, those recollections of the intercourse are 
most distinctly preserved in which the reporter 
himself more directly participated. 

Besides his own remembrances, Eckermann 
now publishes some notes made during the 
period of his own connexion with Goethe, by 
Soret, a young Genevese; whose office, as 
French reader to the young princes, frequently 
brought him into contact with the poet. These 
have been translated and inserted in the order 
of their dates; but they do not add much value 
to the book. The notices of conversation are 
generally brief; where express words may 
have been taken down, the process of a double 
translation —as Soret wrote in French — has 
deprived them of all peculiar colour: and the 
contrast between the tameness of this repre- 
sentation and the life of Eckermann’s own re- 
ports will confirm the impression that the latter 
do not unfaithfully repeat the very language of 
Goethe. 





The first two volumes being already known in 
England, readers will desire rather to taste the 
fresh matter in the new one than to hear our 
comments upon it. The specimens we can find 
room for must be taken as detached fragments, 
which we can only arrange according to their 
general colour. We shall begin with the lightest 
table-talk.— 

A young beauty of the Weimar circle being 
mentioned, one of the company observed that he 
was on the point of falling in love with her, although 
her understanding was not of the brightest kind. 
“ Bah!” said Goethe laughing, “as if love had any- 
thing to do with the understanding! Ina young 
lady we love quite other things than her intellect. 
We love in her the beautiful, the youthful, the 
coquettish, the confiding; her character, her faults, 
her caprices, and God knows what other unspeakable 
attractions; but her understanding we do not love, 
We respect it, if it be a brilliant one; and by it, too, a 
girl may gain an infinitely higher value in our eyes, 
Understanding, also, may be a good thing to keep us 
in chains when we are in love already. But it is not 
that which could ever at first inflame us or awaken 
the passion.” 

This may be properly followed by a morse] 
of sly court gossip—which turns up some years 
later.— 

I was one evening, said Goethe, taking a walk in 
the Palace Gardens with a friend; when we acci- 
dentally perceived, at the end of the avenue, two 
other persons, of our usual circle, who were pacing 
together, side by side, in quiet conversation. I shall 
not mention the name of either gentleman or lady— 
but that will not affect the story. They went on 
conversing, as I said, and seemed to have nothing 
particular on their minds—when, all at once, their 
heads inclined towards each other, and a hearty kiss 
was mutually given and returned. After this, they 
pursued their walk as before, and continued their 
discourse with the utmost sedateness, as if nothing 
had interrupted it. “ Did you see that ?” exclaimed 
my friend in vast amazement, “can I trust my eyes!’’ 
—*“ I saw it, indeed,” I answered gravely, © but I do 
nol believe it !” 

No great man is without his whims: one of 
Goethe’s, an aversion to the wearing specta- 
cles, had been confessed in some published 
verses. Here is the repetition in prose, half 
jesting, half in earnest,—as most of such con- 
fessions are wont to be. As the habit in ques- 
tion is rife in Germany among scholars and 
literary men, this must have been an un- 
lucky antipathy for one much visited by the 


fahrende Studenten.— 


It may be an eccentricity in me,—he would say on 
many occasions,—but after all I cannot get the better 
of it. The instant a stranger enters my room, 
spectacles on nose, an uncomfortable feeling comes 
over me which I cannot master. It discomposes 
me so that it drives away a great part of my charity 
on the very threshold; and spoils my thoughts to 
such a degree that any unembarrassed natural 
developement of what may be in my mind is quite 
out of the question. It gives me the impression of 
something uncivil; just as if a stranger were to utter 
a piece of rudeness as his first compliment. This 
I feel the more strongly since I declared in print, 
years ago, how obnoxious [ fatal] spectacles are to 
me. When a stranger comes with his spectacles 
now, I say to myself at once, so! he has not read 
your last published poems !—and that is of itself 
a little to his disadvantage—or, if he have read them, 
then he knows your peculiarity, but pays no regard 
to it—and that is worse still. The only man that 
wears spectacles without annoying me is Zelter: in 
any one else the practice is an abomination to me. 
I always feel as if I were to be made an object of 
the strangers’ scrutiny, and as though they were re- 
solved to pierce, with their glances thus armed, into 
my innermost being, and spy out every single little 
wrinkle of this old face of mine. But while they 
study to make acquaintance with me in this way, 
they destroy all fair equality between us; as they 
hinder me at the same time from taking my com- 
pensation by doing the like with them, For what 
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can I get out of a man into whose eyes I cannot 
look while his lips are speaking to me, and the 
mirror of whose soul is veiled by a pair of glasses 
that dazzle my eyes? 

Here is a still more characteristic specimen 
of the way in which Goethe, in his youthful 
moods—and such never forsook him to the 
last — would sometimes try to puzzle his 
hearers, leaving them in doubt whether he was 
teaching or mystifying them. The reporter on 


this occasion isSoret; and itis perhaps the only 


lively thing he has related. The small criticism 
of the Genevese, no doubt, had half amused, 
half vexed, the poet amateur.— 

There stood beture Goethe's window (in his sitting 
room) a little statue of Moses, in bronze—a copy of 
the celebrated original, by Michael Angelo, The 
arms appeared to me to be too long and robust in 
proportion to the rest of the body; and of this 
opinion of mine I made no seerct to Gocthe.—* But 
the two heavy tables, with the Ten Commandments,” 
he exclaimed, with animation, “ pray do you think 
it was a mere trifle to bear the weight of those? 
And, furthermore, do you imagine that Moses, who 
had to command and to controul an entire host of 
Jews, could possibly have been contented with a pair 
of merely commonplace arms?” Goethe laughed, 
while saying this; so that 1 could not make out 
whether I was really mistaken, or whether he were 
not merely amusing himself with the defence of his 
artist. 

Alas! poor matter-of-fact Monsieur Soret! 

From such slight gleanings, the passage to 
more serious discourse may be smoothed by an 
anecdote of some literary interest, concerning 
Schiller. Goethe had been speaking with his 
usual generosity of poems by an amateur author; 
but added.— 


The only thing to be objected to this, as well as 


to most of the works of our young ladies and gentle- | 


men, might possibly be that, like trees too full of 


sap, which throw out a number of parasitical shoots, | 
they have an excess of thoughts and emotions which | 


they are unable to command; so that they can rarely 
keep within due bounds, or know how to stop in 
the right place. One must be a veteran in the 
business, he added, laughing, to understand the art 
of crossing out. In that respect Schiller was 
eminently great. On one occasion, while he was 
engaged with the Musen Almanach, 1 have known 
him cut down a pompous poem, from two and-twenty 
strophes, to sever; and in fact, the composition lost 
nothing by this terrible operation; on the contrary, 
these seven strophes still preserved all the good and 
effectual ideas that the two-and-twenty had at 
first contained. 

We will now hear the poct on his own 
works and opinions. Speaking of the Book 


of Chagrin, in the West Oestlicher Divan, | 


he reviews some points of his literary career 
and of his position towards the public, in a tone 
of self-consciousness which he, of all men 
perhaps, was entitled to assume; while the 


spirit of his remarks on the chapter of praise 
contains an universal truth, as to the degree in 
which any great author is really in debt to his 
admirers.— 

In reality they (his readers) were never thoroughly 
satisfied with me; and would always have had me | 
something else than what it had pleased God to 


make me. And they were but rarely content, either, 
with what I produced. 


world some pleasure by a new work, it expected 
that, besides having done this, I should also show 
myself grateful if it just found the performance 
tolerable. If they praised me, I was not to accept 
this in joyful self-consciousness, as a tribute I had 
deserved; but on the contrary, people expected from 
me some kind of humble deprecating language, in 
which I should have proclaimed to the world the 
utter worthlessness both of my person and of my 
work. Against that, however, my nature revolted; 
and I must have been a pitiful rascal (elender Lump), 
had I been willing to dissemble and lie in such a 
manner, But I was, on the contrary, strong enough 


| the public weal. 


| destroyed as gained. 


just reached the end of Ay 


After I had been Jabouring | 
with my whole soul, for days and years, to give the | 








to show myself, in entire sincerity, with my real 
feelings; and, therefore, I was called proud, and am 
so regarded to this very day. On subjects of religion, 
in matters of science and politics, in every way and 
everywhere, I had to fight my way forward; because 
I would not be a hypocrite, and had the courage to 
declare myself according to my true convictions, 

Another memorable passage, touching on a 
relation that in its day supplied material for many 
petty libels, contains an illustration both charac- 
teristic and graceful. Zeclter, his Berlin friend, 
on an occasion we have not space to describe, 
had expressed sympathy with what he had 
imagined to be the contempt of Goethe for the 
profanum vulgus of Weimar. On first reading 
this letter, 

Goethe looked at me—and we both smiled. 
“ Zelter is a worthy, genuine fellow,” he said; “ but 
it befalls even him now and then to misunderstand 
me not a little, and give a false interpretation to my 
words.” * * Qn the same evening, Zelter’s letter 
still lay on the table, “ It is strange, very strange,” 
said Goethe, “how easily one falls, in the opinion 
of the public, into a false position. I do not know 
that I ever offended in any way against the people; 
but it seems that once for all I must be rated as no 
friend to the people. In truth, I am no friend to a 
revolutionary populace, that sets out with plunder, 
murder and arson, and has nothing but the basest 
of selfish ends at heart beneath a false pretence of 
I am no more the friend to such 
people than I am the friend of a Louis the Fifteenth. 
I hate every revolution by violence,—because by 
such a process there is to the full as much good 
I hate those who execute,— 
as I hate those who give the cause for it. But am I 
on that account no friend to the people? Does any 


| rightly-disposed man think otherwise in this respect 


than Ido? You know how heartily I rejoice over 
every improvement of which the future offers us any 
prospect. But, as I have said, everything violent or 
precipitate is repugnant to my very soul,—for it is 
not in harmony with nature. I am fond of plants; 
I love the rose, as the most perfect of the flowers 


which our German nature can give us;—but I am 


not fool enough to require that my gardens shall 
present me with roses alre: when we have but 
I am content for the 
present to find their first green leaves springing; to see 
how one leaf after the other developes the growth of 
the stem from week to week; I rejoice when in May 
I discover the bud; and am happy when, at last, June 
bestows on me the rose herself in all her splendour 
and fragrance. But let him who cannot wait for the 
due season betake himself to forting-houses. Now, 
they say, too, I am a prince’s servant, a prince’s 
slave ;—as if that meant something! Whom, then, 
do I serve ?—a Tyrant? a Despot? Do I serve one 
who lives only for his own pleasures at the people’s 
cost? Such princes and such times, thank God! 
lie far enough behind us. For more than half a 
century I have been connected in the closest rela- 


| tions with the Grand Duke,—and for half a century 


have striven and toiled with him; but I should lie 
now were I to say I could name one single day on 
which the Grand Duke had not his thoughts busied 
vith something to be devised and effected for the 
good of the country; something calculated to better 
the condition of each individual in it. As for himself 
personally, what, then, did his princely state give 
him but a burden and a task ® Is hia dwelling, or 
his dress, or his table in any way more sumptuously 


| provided than that of any private man in easy cir- 


cumstances? Go but to our maritime cities, and 
there you will find the larder and the cellar of every 
considerable merchant better filled than his. We 
shall celebrate next autumn,” continued Goethe, 
“ the day from which for fifty years past the Grand 
Duke has reigned and ruled us. Yet, when I fully 
reflect upon this same rule of his, what else has it 
been than an unceasing servitude? What else was 
it but a service for the attainment of great ends, a 
service for the weal of his people? If, then, I must 
perforce be set down as a prince's slave, it is at least 
my consolation that I am but the slave of one who 
is himself a slave of the general good !” 

We had marked some more pages, interest- 
ing like this, from the confessions or self-vindi- 





. : => 
cation on other points of a noble mind advert, 
ing to illiberal censures. But conditio 
space must be obeyed; and these oan of 
- well as ee ee observati 
us own country and on the litera: 
works of France and England, my a 
with Eckermann’s sketches of the pers : 
appearance of the Poet in old age, to ae 
of the original, until this concluding att 
translated. Some of the last words of Goel 
(they are dated the 11th of March, 1839 ’ 
on the 22nd of that month he expired) - - 
not omit. They are not only of great bio -” 
phical interest, as showing the earnestness a 
those religious views which had already we 
grandly shadowed in the second part of « Wilhelm 
Meister’; but they may be prized also for theiy 
cwn sake, as high and solemn thoughts that 
have seldom been clothed in more impressive 
language. They are, in a word, not unworthy 
to close the records of a great man, Eckermany 
had expressed various reasons for his disa point. 
ment on finding that an English bible he had 
just bought did not contain the Apocryphal 
books.— , 
“I am quite of your opinion,” answered Goethe, 
“ Yet there are two distinct points from which the 
biblical question may be viewed. One is that of g 
kind of primal religion, that of pure nature and 
reason; which is of divine origin. This remaing 
evermore the same; and will continue and prevail 
so long as there exist human beings divinely ¢. 
dowed. But this is for the elect only; and is far 
too high and noble to be adopted by the comma 
sort. Then there is the ground of a church; which 
is more human in its conditions. It is apt to err,iy 
changeable, and is even now varying; yet this pto- 
cess of transformation will eternally last,—so lo 
at least, as human frailty exists. The light of a 
undimmed Divine revelation is far too pure and 
dazzling to be suited to poor infirm man, or endurable 
by him. The church, however, interposes, as a 
beneficent medium, to soften and to mitigate it,» 
that all may be relieved, and entire ease be given 
tomany. The Christian church is a vast power, in 
virtue of the creed attached to her,—that she, as the 
successor of Christ, is able to give relief from the 
burden of human sin. And thus the presiding aim 
of the Chrisiian priesthood is to maintain itself in 
this power and in this authority, and thereby to secure 
the edifice of the church. It is therefore less its 
part to inquire whether this or that biblical writing 
tends greatly to illuminate the mind, or whether it 
contains lessons of elevated morals and ennobling 
humanity,—than to keep in view the importance 
of the Books of Moses, from the history of the fall 
and the origin for the necessity of a Redeemer; 
and, further, of the prophets, from their repeated 
reference to Him, the expected; as also of the 
Gospels, as relating his actual appearance on earth 
and his death on the cross as an expiation of ow 
human sins. You will see from hence that for such 
aims and tendencies, and weighed by this scale, 
neither the worthy Tobit, nor the wisdom of Solomon, 
nor the sentences of Sirach can have any important 
value. Besides this, in biblical matters, authentic 
and non-authentic are very hard questions. What's 
authentic but the wholly excellent,—that which 
harmonizes with the purest nature and reason, and 
which to this day ministers to our highest deve 
lopement ? And what is spurious but the absurl, 
the vague, and the silly; that which bears no frui, 
no good fruit, at all events? Were the genuineness 
of a biblical writing to be decided by the question 
whether the matter delivered to us is true in every 
letter, one might dispute in certain points the 
genuineness, even, of the gospels; of which those by 
Mark and Luke set down not what they had then- 
selves actually seen and experienced, but what they 
collected from verbal traditions long after the evens; 
and the last, by John, was not written until he ws 
far advanced in years. Nevertheless, I Hold all th 
four gospels to be thoroughly authentic ; becau 
all of them are actively pervaded by the reflected 
light of a majesty, emanating from the person & 
Christ, which is as divine as anything divine that 
has ever appeared on this earth, Will any one wk 
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itl fies in my nature to show to Him a reverent 
joration, I answer, yea, thoroughly! Will any 
ask if it lies in my nature to hallow the sun, 
rassvet again, yea, thoroughly! For this, also, 
. g revelation of God; and the mightiest, too, 
aad 8 children of earth are now permitted to 
eld In it I adore the light and the creative 
yer of God,—by which alone we live and move 
gd have our e 7 with us — oe — 
i ut if any one will ask me if I am 
clined to bow down before the bone of a finger of 
ie Apostles Peter or Paul, then I must exclaim, 
*Bxcuse me; and keep aloof with your absurdities !” 
»#We little know,” continued Goethe, “how 
guch in all things we owe to Luther and to the 
Reformation in general. We have become free 
fom the bonds of a spiritual narrowness; we have 
igen enabled, as a consequence of an advancing cul- 
tue, to return to the source, and to comprehend the 
Christian system in its purity;—we have recovered 
ourage to plant a firm foot on God's earth, and to 
fel the worth of our divinely-gifted human nature. 
lat intellectual cultivation progress as it may—let 
fhe natural sciences grow on as they may in ever 
ridening content and depth—let the spirit of man 
expand as it will—yet will it never raise itself ahove 
ihe height and moral culture of Christianity, as it 
gows and shines in the Evangel!” * * The dis- 
que turned to great men who had lived before 
Christ, amongst the Chinese, Indians, Persians, and 
Greeks; and how in them the power of God had 
ven not less active than in some of the great Jews 
the Old Testament. We fell, too, on the question 
jow it stands with the work of God in great cha- 
neers of the actual world of to-day. “To hear 
people talk,” said Goethe, “ one might be tempted 
tp suppose they must believe that since those old 
times God had withdrawn himself altogether into 
repose; and that man is now wholly left in the world 
tpstand on his own footing, and must try how to 
dupe his life for himself, without the Deity and his 
ually invisible inspirations, In religion and morals, 
indeed, a certain divine operation is still admitted to 
tke place; but matters of science and the arts are 
believed to be of the earth merely, and nothing more 
tun the product of purely human energies. But 
ktany one make the attempt, and try, with human 
vil and human powers alone, to produce anything 
tat may deserve to stand by the side of the crea- 
tins which bear the name of Mozart, Raphael, or 
Shakspeare! I know right well that these noble 
three were not the only ones of their kind; and that 
nall the domains of Art there have wrought un- 
umbered admirable minds, who may have produced 
things as perfect as those I have named. But if 
they were as great as those, then these, too, towered 
above the common nature of men in an equal degree, 
md were divinely gifted also even as they were. 
And on the whole, what is this, and what does it 
mean? God has certainly in nowise betaken him- 
elf to rest after those well-known symbolical six 
days of creation ; but, on the contrary, is still con- 
tnuously as active as he was at the beginning. To 
have merely composed this rude mass of a world 
fom its simple elements, and set it rolling on from 
yer to year in the rays of the sun, he would surely 
uve found but a sorry pastime (hétte ihm sicher 
wenig Spass gemacht ) had he not formed the plan of 
funding to his own honour on this material basis a 
trining-ground for the world of spirit. Thus he is, 
tow as ever, still working on in higher natures, in 
wer thereby to raise the inferior to a more con- 
mmmate growth !"-Goethe became silent. 
And on these “great and good words,” as 
Eckermann rightly calls them, we shall grate- 
filly close the pages of no common book. 





Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company of Works entered for Publication 
between the Years 1570 and 1587. With 
Notes and Illustrations by J. Payne Collier. 
Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 

Tats, the second volume of Mr. Collier's careful 

‘Extracts,’ is the second publication of the 
akespeare Society for the present year; and 
ngs the entries from the Registers down to 
year 1587, about the period when it has 


| been conjectured by his biographers that Shak- | All thinges we have ready, and nothing we want 


speare arrived in London and became a writer | y 


for the stage. The volume closes, therefore, at 
the same period at which Warton’s unfinished 
‘History of English Poetry’ unfortunately 
closed. That Mr. Collier’s labours in illustra- 
tion of English literature may not terminate as 
suddenly as Warton’s will be the wish of all 
interested in the literary history of Great Bri- 
tain. We look to his third volume for a rich 
range of illustration: for, though it might 
scarcely be expected, after the supposed careful 
examination given to the Registers by Steevens, 
Malone, George Chalmers, Douce, Ritson, and 
others, that any very great discovery will be 
made,—yet when we remember that Malone had 
examined the Alleyn papers at Dulwich, and 
got very little from them, while Mr. Collier as 
an after-gleaner gathered a plentiful and in- 
structive harvest, we are justified in hoping 
that a similar success will attend him on this 
occasion. Steevens, we are informed by Mr. 





Collier, “did not scruple to put his initials 
against every entry in the Registers that in- 
terested him :”—but we have — already that 


| the well-known “ G. S.” of this Puck of com- 
mentators was not affixed to every entry which 
| with our enlarged knowledge of the literature 
| of the period is looked upon as interesting. 

We shall not trouble our readers with a 
selection from the “‘ Entries,’’-—too often sin- 
gularly barren even for a clerk of the Stationers’ 
Company; but shall take our extracts from Mr. 
Collier's illustrations. He has again made use 
of that MS. Ballad Book in his own possession 
which deserves to find a place hereafter among 
the MS. treasures in the British Museum :— 
and has drawn also upon the stores of the late 
Mr. Heber and those of other well-known and 
liberal collectors. 

On the 6th of August, 1576, occurs the fol- 
lowing entry.— 

“Ric. Jones. Lycensed unto him a ballat, in- 
tituled a walkynge Ladyes now goo we, Some plea- 
sant thinges to viewe and see. . . iiij4- and a copie.” 
Upon which Mr. Collier observes :— ‘“ Can 
this be the pretty song contained in a MS. be- 
longing to the late Mr. Heber, and sold when 
his library was dispersed? It has rather a 
more modern sound than the date of the entry, 
but it may have been altered in transcription. 
In MS. Heber it is called 

The Invitation. 
Walking, ladies, now go we, 
Some pleasant things to hear and see. 
First, you hear the merry birds 
Singing descant without words, 


Sitting in the hawthorn tree, 
Where they knock it lustilic. 
Some are in the air, so high 
You might think them of the sky: 
These, in deed, you cannot see, 
Though they sing so lustilie ; 
You may hear them for a mile, 
And right merry they the while. 
* * 


Walking, ladies, if we go, 
We shall see all this and mo. — 
Come with me; it is the Spring; 
Give it thankful welcoming. : 
Think what pleasure you must miss, 
Homekeeping on a day like this.” 
Under the date 26th of July, 1576, the fol- 
lowing entry occurs.— 
“Thon Hunter. Receyved of him for his license 


after the manner of Common Condycions. . . xij4-” 


the date of the first appearance of the ‘pleasant 
comedy called Common Conditions’:—a point not 
hitherto ascertained, because the only known copy 
(in the Library of the Duke of Devonshire) is with- 
out the title-page. * * We are tempted to quote the 
following Sea song, because we believe it to be the 
very carliest of the kind in print in our language. 
It opens, as was not unusual, with the burden :— 

Lustely, lusicly, lustely let us saile forth, 

The winde trim doth serve us, it blowes from the north. 








to ymprinte a new and pleasant comedie or plaie | 


“ This entry,” says Mr. Collier, “may perhaps fix | 


| 


| 


To furnish our ship that rideth hereby ; 
ictuals and weapons, thei be nothing skant, 
Like worthie mariners ourselves we will trie. 
Lustely, lustely, &c. 
Her flagges be new trimmed, set flaunting alofte, 
Our ship for swift swimmyng, oh, she doeth excell : 
Wee feare no enemies, we have escaped them ofte ; 
Of all ships that swimmeth she beareth the bell. 
Lustely, lustely, &c. 
And here is a maister excelleth in skill, 
And our maisters mate he is not to seeke ; 
And here is a boteswaine will do his good will, 
And here is a ship boye, we never had leeke. 
Lustely, lustely, &c. 
If fortune then faile not, and our next voiage prove, 
Wee will returne merely, and make good cheere, 
And holde all together, as friends linkt in love ; 
The cannes shal be filled with wine, ale, and beere. 
Lustely, lustely, &e., 
This (hitherto neglected) song our readers will 
perhaps agree with us in believing to be not 
only the earliest naval ballad that we have, but 
one of the best before Dibdin’s time. Our 
earliest drinking song, ‘Jolly good ale and old,’ 
is found in the comedy of ‘Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle,’ and is still one of the best of what 
editors call the convivial or bacchanalian kind. 
An entry about Sir Francis Drake has 
afforded Mr. Collier the opportunity of printing 
a spirited ballad, ‘intended for the amusement 
and information of the lower orders, and relat- 
ing solely to the events of 1586, when Drake, 
Carlisle, Frobisher, Winter, and Knowles com- 
bined in an expedition against St. Jago, St. 
Domingo, Carthagena, &c. It was contained 
in the comparatively modern MS. formerly be- 
longing to Mr. Heber, into which it had, no 
doubt, been copied from a broadside.”’— 
The Devds of Drake and his Companions. 
Awake, each Muse, awake! 
Not one | need, but all 
To sing of Francis Drake 
And his companions tall. 
One Muse may chance do well, 
Where little is to tell; 
But nine are all too few 
To tell what he did do, 
Ilis friends and soldiers all. 
Drake was made generall 
By sea and eke by land, 
And Christopher Carlell 
Did next unto him stand. 
Brave Winter, too, was there, 
And Captain Fourbisher, 
And Knowles, and many mo, 
Did all together go, 
To lend a helping hand. 
Three thousand Volunteers 
Were number'd with the rest, 
And sailors, as appears, 
To guide them to the West, 
To quell the Spaniard’s pride, 
Which could not be denied; 
But which could not be seene 
By our most noble Queene, 
And stomach'd with the best, 


In more than twenty ships 
They sailed from the port. 
In speed they did eclipse, 
And took St. Jago’s fort : 
It was a glorious day. 
Before they came ¢ 
The day of our Queen 
They kept with joy and mirth 
In well beseeming sort, 
Santo Domingo next 
They took and also spoiled. 
The Spaniard he was vext 
To be so easy foiled. 
No force could them resist ; 
They did as they did list. 
The Spaniards bought the town, 
And paid the ducats down 
For which they long had toiled 


From thence to Carthagene 
They carried victory; 
Upon the Spanish main 
That city rich doth lye. 
They took it by assault : 
The Spaniards were in fault ; 
Lut they could not oppose 
The valour of such foes, 
And yeelded presently, 


To Terra Florida 

They did direct their course, 
And ever by the way 

They prov’d their skill and force. 
With fear the Spaniards shook 
While all their towns they took. 
For barrels of bright gold 
The towns our English sold, 

And shewd therefure remorse. 
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And now they have returnd 
To Plymouth back once more, 
And glory they have earnd 
Enough to put in store. 
Our Queen with great delight 
Beheld the joyous sight, 
And thank’d them every one 
For what they thus had done 
By sea, and on the shore. 


Now, welcome all and some, 
Now welcome to our isle, 
For Francis Drake is come 
To London with Carlisle ; 
And many more with him 
That ventur’d life and limb, 
And fighting side by side 
Did quell the Spaniard’s pride, 
To cause our Queen to smile. 


The following MS. poem on the death of 
Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex,—father to 
Queen Elizabeth's favourite,—Mr. Collier has 
given in illustration of an entry relating to his 
death.— 

The Death of Devoreux. 


Lament, lament, for he is dead 
Who servde his prince most faythfully. 
Lament eche subject, and the head 
Of this our realme of Brittany. 
Our queene hath lost a souldier true, 
Her subjectes lost a noble frend : 
Oft for his queene his sworde he drewe, 
And for her subjectes bloud did spend. 


I speak of noble Essex, who 
Bore the high title of an earle: 
His name it Walter Devoroux, 
The kingdomes great and precious pearle : 
The brightest jewell of the Crowne, 
The noblest of tle noble pecres, 
Who livde and dyed in high renowne, 
Whose fame shall last beyond all yeares. 
His services what neede I tell, 
Sith they are truely knowne to all? 
Ilis souldier’s life beginning well, 
His glorie spreading to his fall: 
Worthy descendant of a race 
Famous of olde for worthy deedes, 
You saw his lineage in his face, 
For noblenes the noble breeds. 
Wales did rejoice her in his birth, 
And there a while he spent his youth, 
But all the land soone saw his worth, 
As all the land now joyns in ruth. 
A souldier and a Courtier both, 
He servde his queene in everie kinde, 
And conquering rebels of the north, 
When priests had made them wood and blinde. 


Our queenes rewardes on him did fall ; 
She made him of the Garter Knyght, 
And earle of Fssex over all: 
He seemde to challenge these by right. 
To Ireland he then was sent, 
The kernes and rebels to convince, 
Whilst victorie flewe whereas he went, 
And rebelles made to owne their prince. 


Sut what can last? not brasse nor stone, 
Not adamant, though harder still. 

Can men of fleshe and blood and bone 
Hope to indure when nothing will? 

As men are borne, so must they dye: 
Such is the Almighty’s great decree, 

And nobles yeeld, albeit so high, 
To death's fell stroke, like you and mee. 


So yeelded Essex, but too soone ; 
Ilis youth not yet, I weene, was past: 
In very midst of manly noone 
Ilis daye of life was overcast. 
Too harde the taske he under tooke, 
And to[o] severe his toile and paine. 
Death, when the Earle was weakest, strooke: 
The coward striketh not in vaine. 
The rebelles stout alone rejoyce 
To finde that now their greatest foe 
Hath neither harte, nor heate, nor yoyce, 
But in the earth is laide full lowe. 
Whilst we for this the more lament 
Tlis earlie losse, as we have seene; 
And more than all the discontent 
And sorowe of our gracious Queene. 
Lament with me, lament, then, all 
The heavie losse that we sustaine: 
When such mischaunces doe befall, 
Our onely ease is to complaine. 
Our queene hath lost a souldier brave, 
_The Court hath seen a courtier’s ende, 
Nobilitie now filles a grave; 
The common weale hath lost a frend. 
ai ; P . > 
The MS. copy of this ballad—which reminds 
us in many places of Burns’s ‘ Dirge for the 
Earl of Glencairn’—is not as old, Mr. Collier 
tells us, as the event which it commemorates by 
perhaps fifty or sixty years. 
Of Mr. Collier’s manner of illustrating his 
extracts the following is a good example.— 


“ 6° Aprilis, [1583-4]. 

“Tho. cadman; Yt is graunted unto him that if | 
he can gett the commedie of ‘Sappho’ lawfully 
alowed unto him, Then none of this companie shall 
Interrupt him to enjoye yt, vj4.” 

‘* This is the entry of the first edition of Lily's comedy 
of ‘Sappho and Phao,’ which was printed in 1584, without 
the name of the author, and has been attributed to other 
dramatists. The right was considered doubtful, notwith- 
standing the collected edition of his plays in 1632, including | 
‘Sappho and Phao.’ If the Register had been looked at, 
there could never have been any doubt on the point, for in 
the margin the name of ‘ Lyllye’ is distinctly written, though 


in a hand different from the body of the memorandum.}” =| 
| 


| similar practice prevails in Belgium. 
| says M. Van de Weyer, “ there 


giving to the Government the power of ae 
scribing for a certain number of Copies to — 
important public work which was published, 

and the copies of those works were distribute 
among the provincial libraries.” The ae 
taking of works of importance was thus : 
couraged by the Government ; while the bln 
received back the money voted in the rh ; 
of the copies distributed to the provinces, A 


There, 


ee : are very fe 
publications for which the Government dou 





| the Presse By B. R.—At London, Printed Anno 


| questionably those of Barnabe Rich, who took ad- 





An entry relating to a tract by Robert Greene, 
has enabled Mr. Collicr to produce some new | 
information about that still famous prose writer 
and poet.— 

“\Ve may take this opportunity of introducing to 
the notice of the reader an extraordinary rare pub- > : i big 
lication connected with Robert Greene, the pad establishment of public libraries. 
of which has only hitherto been known, but which | We could wish that asimilar practice prevailed 
nobody appears to have seen. <A copy of it now lies in England; and that the Government of this 
before us, with the following title: —‘Greene’s Newes | country would copy, not merely France and Bel. 
both from Heaven and Hell. Prohibited the first | gium, but the example given to them still nearg 
for writing of Bookes, and banished out of the last | home. The East India Company (the merchant. 
for displaying of Connycatchers. Commended to princes of Leadenhall Street)invariably subscribe 
for forty copies of every work of itnportanee 
connected with the East. What has been the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's subscription in 
aid (to quote only recent examples) of Mr, Lay- 


not subscribe for a number of copies, and it is 
by doing so that, on one side, they encoy 

| the progress of literature, and on the other ate 
enabled to send some copies to the libraries in 
the provinces—encouraging by so doing the 


Domini 1598,’ 4to. The initials B. R. are un- | 
vantage of the notorious event of Greene's recent 
death, in order to produce a prose tract, which would . : 
be sure to sell, ph en br the popularity of the ard’s admirable work ho the marbles of Nine. 
person to whom, and to whose pamphlets, it referred. veh, or of Mr. Dennis’s on ‘ Etruria’? Nothing! 
Rich was much in Treland, and perhaps ‘ Greene’s Mr. Layard, however, in no way discouraged, 
Newes both from Heaven and Hell’ was printed is pursuing his labours principally at his own 
there, for neither printer nor publisher is mentioned; | expense—whilst Mr. Dennis is obliged for the 
and the dedication is ‘To the renowned Gregory | means of existence to accept a paltry secretary. 
Coolle, &c., at his chaste Chamber at Dubly ne in ship in the scorching climate of Demerara, 
Irelande,’ The work is full of personal matter | Something of the right kind has, nevertheless, 
relating to Greene, and of allusions to his various | heen done. Pensions are given for past ser. 
works, showing decisively, among other points, that vices,— Mr. Petrie’s ‘ Historical Collections’ 
Greene was the author of the tracts against coney- | inted at tl enen aft tm Ghee 
catching imputed to him, the correctness of which ad a be ee oe Cee 
imputation has, however, been, not unreasonably, Flamsteed Observations * the expense of 
disputed. It opens thus singularly: —‘Be not dis- the Admiralty—Mr. Cannon's ‘ Records of the 
maied (my good freends) that a deade man should Services of the several Regiments of the 
acquaint you with newes; for it is I, I per se I, | British Army’ at the expense of the War Office, 
Robert Greene, in Artibus Mogister, he that was | But our ‘ Record Publications’ are a sad monv- 
wont to solicit your minds with many pleasant con- | ment of mismanagement — and our quarto 
ceits, and to fit your fancies, at the least every quarter | ‘State Papers’ (unsaleable from their costly 
of the yere, with strange and quaint devises, best price) lie covered with dust in the back cellars 
beseeming the season, and most answerable to your | of Albemarle Street. 
pleasures.” _From hence Greene proceeds, in the Individual enterprise has done nearly all in 
person of his own Ghost who appeared to B. R., to| ¢nig country: and it is high time that the 
give an account of himself, with the mention of many | @_., ae ee Be « ne thins Books 
of his celebrated productions. The Rev. Mr. Dyce Government shew gage sce pe 
never met with this tract, and, excepting the one in should _be encouraged by Government 4 
our hands, we know not where a copy of it is to be chases in aid of public libraries,—and public 
found: it is not in any public library, nor in any libraries should be erected in every town and 
private collection that we have had the good fortune | village and hamlet in the three kingdoms. [If 
to examine.” | authors were so stimulated to useful under 
Did our leisure serve, we could enrich our | takings, we should have many desirable works 
columns with many curious notices from Mr. published that now never come to light,— 
Collier's pages relating to Breton, Gascoigne, while the claims on the Pension List would be 
Sir Edward Dyer, Elderton, Hakluyt, Munday, reduced in number. 
Tarlton, and even Spenser and Camden :—but The several military libraries in this county 
we must withstand the temptation, and close the have cost within the few years since their creation 
volume so far as our own columns are con-| at least 25,000/., or something like 2,000 a 
cerned. | year; and there are additional expenses ir 
curred in purchases made by the Stationery 
Report from the Select Cémmittee on Public | Office, amounting to about 500/. a year, in 
Libraries ; together with the Proceedings of aid of the same excellent institutions. Why 
the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and should we not have civil as well as military libra- 
Appendix. |ries? And why are the records of our several 
5 ; ' regiments — filling at least 90 volumes —the 
THERE is no portion of the valuable evidence | only records which we are to have at the 
afiorded to the Public Libraries Committee by | expense of Government, of class or individual 
M. Guizot and M. Van de Weyer of greater | services in this country? Peace has her victories 
import and moment to literary men and readers | as well as war; and a Life of John Howard 
in general than those which describe the well- | would form a nobler contribution to a British 
weighed liberality of the French and Belgian | Plutarch than a Life of the Marquis of Granby 
Governmerts in aid of important publications | or the Duke of Cumberland. The lesson whieh 
connected with Literature, Science and the | it would teach may fairly be set against all the 
Fine Arts. The Chambers in France, as our gain from histories of the Coldstream Guards, 
readers will recollect from our last week’s | the Scotch Greys, and the Inniskillen Dragoons. 
extracts, voted every year a sum varying from | Our readers are aware that there is a mos 
20,000/. to 25,000/. “for the purpose of | vexatious delay at the British Museum it 
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ye7i42)_ siamese 
= the new publications acquired under 
Act of Parliament and the additional 
o ases of old books generally accessible to 
- blic. On this point Mr. Weld, the 


an to the Royal Society, has something 


r) say-— a ¢ b) k 
How do you keep up your catalogue >—Books 


¢ in one week are invariably added the next 
to the catalogue, so that the catalogue is never 
pore than ten days behind. a 
«Do you consider that the additions to your 
aislogue are made more rapidly than those at the 
“ih Museum ?—Decidedly so. 
éWould a Fellow of the Royal Society find 
smediately in your library such a book as Mr. 
; ‘History of England*?— Undoubtedly; 
y mention, with respect to that question, 
many officers of the British Museum apply to 
for books that they cannot get at the British 


eWhy cannot they get them at the British 
Yoseum 2—That I cannot answer, but they are 
gt in the catalogue. A very curious instance 
gecurred lately : the Atheneum, a journal well 
known, was asked for by an officer of the British 
Yuseum, who was unable to get it at the Museum. 

«Perhaps they do not take in the Atheneum at 
te British Museum ?—They are bound to have it; 
isa published book, and it must be sent to the 
British Museum. 

“You merely mention the fact, but you can give 
w explanation of it ?—I apprehend that the journal 
[mentioned was not entered in the catalogue at the 
ine it was asked for at the British Museum. 

“Jt was entered in your catalogue ?—Yes. 

“And all such works would be at once entered in 

your catalogue ?—At once.” 
“Some of the questions put to Mr. Edwards, 
one of the Assistant-Librarians at the British 
Museum, had particular reference to this pro- 
wking dilatoriness. — 

“By what process would Mr. Macaulay's History 
fnd itself in the British Museum ?—It would be 
weeived from the publishers, in virtue of the Copy- 
right Act. 

“Do you happen to be aware whether the demand 
inthe Reading Room is considerable for such recent 
works as that of Mr. Macaulay ?—I do know that 
there has often been great disappointment on the 
pat of readers at not being able to get books of that 
kind of recent date. 

“What do you consider the average time at which 

abook is entered after its reception into the British 
Museum ?—I fear that many books have been three 
years in the Museum before they have found their 
wy into the public Catalogue.” 
h other words, before the public can make 
weofthem: so that Mr. Macaulay’s ‘ History’ 
ad Mr. Petrie’s ‘ Materials’ will at this rate 
wt be available for more than two years to 
tme, If almanacs are entered at this snail’s 
pace, it will be desirable that ‘A British Mu- 
sum Almanac for the Use of the Readers at 
tht National Institution’ be issued, like the 
Nautical Almanac, at least three years in ad- 
vance. The last new novel accessible at the 
Museum must be a stale affair, and the last 
‘Book of Beauty’ a memorial of the past, by 
the time they are severally catalogued and 
avessible under the present sleepy system. 

Allthe witnesses examined were not in favour 
converting our larger institutions into Lend- 
ng Libraries :—and it is only fair to give a 
umple of the evidence on the other side. The 
Slicitor-General for Scotland (Mr. Maitland) 
observes :— 

“The great defect in the administration of the 
Advocates’ Library, in my opinion, is the extent to 
Which it has been converted into a common circu- 
liting library. Apart altogether from the books ob- 
tained from Stationers’ Hall, the injury to the library 

been quite incredible. All the ordinary readable 

for which there is a great demand, are now re- 
ced into a state and condition so bad that it is per- 
tetly disgraceful. The more rare books, which are 
gen out only on the order of the Curators, are in 





better order. The manuscripts are well preserved; 
they are only given out on a special order from the 
Curators; but the great bulk of the library is con- 
sidered and used as a common circulating library. 
As the library is the private property of the faculty, 
it may at first sight appear difficult to find grounds 
for legislative interference with it. But I must own 
that the possession of the privilege of Stationers’ Hall 
gives, in my view, a very sufficient ground for such in- 
terference. It could never have been the intention of 
the statute to give that privilege to injure authors 
and publishers, by immediately converting the books 
so given to the ordinary purposes of a circulating 
library. The intention must have been, as it ought 
to have been, to place them in a library of deposit 
to be used and consulted to any extent within the 
walls of the library, but above all, to be preserved. 
So far, however, from that being the case, you have a 
return in your hands by Dr. Irving, in which he states 
that hecangive no account of the books that have been 
obtained from Stationers’ Hall, because no account has 
been preserved. As they come from Stationers’ Hall 
they are boarded, and are immediately placed upon 
the public tables of the library. In this way not 
only books of travels or other books of ephemeral 
literature, but works of the highest value published in 
this country are immediately converted into common 
circulating purposes among readers extending to 
between 400 and 500, I do not think that was the 










sight of the subject,—for it is one of national 
importance. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Tints from an Amateur’s Palette ; or, A Few Stray 
Hues of Thought. By Alfred Jackson.—These little 
essays deal with great subjects: nothing less than 
such topics as genius, music, love, poetry, change, 
conversation, &c. Regarding each of these our 
author treats us with “a word or two.” He is 
right in this designation: more right than in the 
second title of his volume, which promises us “ hues 
of thought"—since his phrases do not contain an 
average number of ideas, “stray” or “staid.” Mr, 
Jackson's is at best amateur philosophizing—a ware 
as little to our liking as amateur theology or amateur 
music. But he has lighter papers ‘ Upon Travelling,’ 
‘The Ocean,’ ‘Our School Days’"—showing indications 
of a smartness and fancy which might lead him to 
success, supposing them to be carefully cultivated. 

Tales of the First French Revolution. Collected 
by the Author of ‘ Emilie Wyndham.’— These very 


| attractively make up the thirty-first volume of ‘The 


Parlour Library’:—two of them, we believe, having 
already appeared in more costly works by their 
translator. Well-executed versions of M. de Vigny's 





| ‘ Docteur Noir,’ and ‘Cachet Rouge’ are followed by 


original intention, and I think it is an unfair use of | 


the grant. Besides, it is extremely destructive to the 
books. They are not preserved as they ought to be, 
as a gift from Stationers’ Hall. They do not remain 
a public deposit, but are, to a great extent, so de- 
stroyed by the mode in which they are used as to 
be unfit to be deposited in a great public library.” 


This observation (in which there is a mixture 


M. Oubliac’s ‘ Limoélan,‘ and * The Soldier’s Fortune,’ 
by an anonymous writer. The tales first mentioned 
remind us once again to remonstrate against the 
silence of their author. France has not so many 


| high-minded, delicate, or pure romancers as to 


| 


render us indifferent to the retirement of M. de 
Vigny. 


4 Pictorial Guide to Birmingham.—This “ con- 


| cise, historical and descriptive account” of the “great 


of narrowness and good sense) led to the follow- | 


ing questions and replies:— 
“Ts the circulation confined to the faculty >~Yes, 


midland metropolis*—embellished with, among other 
things, a map of the town, and furnishing accounts 


| of its public buildings, institutions and manufactures, 
| and topographical notices of the surrounding locali- 


confined to the faculty, and to the Judges of the | 


Court of Session who have been advocates, and paid 
the subscription at entering: they do not lose the 
privilege by becoming Judges. That is a varying 
body, from 400 to 450 individuals; it is about 426 
at this moment. 

“ Then what is the reform you would suggest >— 
I think the only satisfactory and practical reform in 
the Advocates’ Library would be to put an end to 
that circulation of the books. How the Legislature 
can reach it I am not prepared to say; I know a 
strong opinion prevails among a number of distin- 
guished members of the Scotch bar that that would 
be a great improvement. 

“ There being no discretionary power of lending in 
the librarian ?—I would not take the discretionary 
power from the Curators ; occasionllay it may be 





ties—is a seasonable publication now when the Meet- 
ing of the British Association has taken so many 


| strangers into the town who will probably be in want 


desirable to print from an ancient manuscript where | 


only one copy may exist, and that in the Advocates’ 
Library. I would not deprive them of the power 
of lending it out to transcribe for the purpose of 
publication, And there are books of Scottish history 
so rare that I should be disposed to deal with them 
as with the manuscripts ; but with those exceptions, 
I should not be disposed to let the books circulate 
at all. 

“ Do you not think, in the case of persons bond fide 
engaged in literary pursuits, in reading some books it 
would be a very great convenience to take the books 
home and study them at their leisure at their own 
homes ?—I think that is quite inconsistent with the 
proper preservation of a great library ; the parties 
had much better go to the library; I would make 
great exertions to give every accommodation, such 
as is given in the British Museum; that is a better 
system of preserving the character of a national 
library, and such, I think, ought to be the character 
of the Advocates’ Library. 

“Do you not think it would be better, in the case 
of persons desiring to consult those rare books, that 
they should consult them in the library, and adopt 
one general system by means of sets of books affurd- 
ing instruction to the great mass of the people in towns 
to constitute a lending library ?—I think manuscripts 
and rare books might be consulted with advantage, 
and it would be safer that they should be consulted 
in the Library.” 

Here we must stop: but we shall not lose 





| 


of such a guide. 

Proverbs for the People. By E.L. Magoon.—This 
American book is not, as its title would probably 
suggest, a collection of popular proverbs racy of 
either American or English soil;—but a series of 
eighteen prosy lay-sermons—we have no better word 
to describe the contents—on the occult wisdom of 
the ancient Syrian Proverbs of King Solomon. We 
have parenthetically indicated their quality: of their 
manner it is enough to say that they are constructed 
in the formal and orthodox form of firstly, secondly, 
—azand so on to twelfthly or fifteenthly. One would 
fancy that such wisdom as “ A soft answer turneth 
away wrath” was not so recondite as to require 
an hour's laborious explanation from Mr. Magoon. 
—For ourselves, we confess to a strong dislike for 
such compounds of inspiration-and-water. 

English Repetitions, in Prose and Verse, for the 
Use of the Senior Classes in Schools ; with Introdue- 
tory Remarks on the Cultivation of Taste in the 
Young through the Medium of our own Writers. By 
J. F. Boyes, M.A.— A coilection of real extracts 
from English literature, —the result of original 
reading by a student of good taste and extensive 
knowledge of his subject; not a mere hodge-podge 
from the stores of former collectors. Johnson used 
to say, “ Nobody knows any literature.” And so 
far as general society goes, his saying is almost 
literally true, even yet, in spite of the so-much vaunted 
march of mind. A curious illustration of this is, the 
avidity with which a new quotation is seized and 
worked. One day, a minister, in his place in Par- 
liament, made use of the couplet— 

Surely the pleasure is as great 

In being cheated as to cheat :— 
and straightway it became the property, not only of 
the gentlemen of the House of Commons to be used 
upon all occasions at their indiscretion, but of every 
scribbler and declaimer in the kingdom. Could 
we obtain the statistics of quotation, we should no 
doubt still find it doing service at least fifty times a 
week. ‘To all politicians, talkers, or writers who wish 
to weave the golden threads of other men’s discourse 
into their own plainer textures, these English “ Re- 
petitions” will prove valuable,—as many of them 
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may be almost warranted not to have been quoted 
before. 

Introduction to the Study of the Social Sciences. 
By the Author of * Outlines of Social Economy.’ 
—The former work of this writer obtained commen- 
dation at our hands for his attempt to map out the 
outlines of Social Economy :—the present is yet 
more ambitious in its scope, and its execution is yet 
more deserving of our approval. Social Science, as 
this author uses it, is a larger term than Economy. 
It is made to include the knowledge of all those 
means by which men are enabled to employ their 
powers—physical, intellectual, and moral—so as to 
produce the greatest amount of well-being to the 
social body. . This, the sense in which Auguste 
Comte employs the term, includes all other sciences : 
it is the numeration of the series,—the point towards 
which they all converge. Other sciences teach man 
how to extend his powers—how to render them more 
productive of the materials of well-being : the science 
commonly called Economy teaches the laws by which 
production and conservation of these materials are 
regulated. Social Science appliesthe knowledge gained 
by experience to the higher purposes of life. 
Economy deals with materials—and its chief less 
is one on the value of saving of accumulations. Soci 
Science deals with morals—and it looks to the end 
more than to the means, 
may he said to be moral science, political science, 
legal science, and economical science. Such is the 
definition here given: —and we see no reason to 
quarrel with it. 
points are raised which we should have to explain 
and modify somewhat if entering deeply into the 
question: such as, the propriety of unlimited accu- 
mulations of capital in single hands,—a principle 
which our law has formally condemned. But these 
are few in number :—and in so young a department 
of knowledge there must of necessity be many things 
still open to discussion. The hook is a very valuable 
acquisition to the school library. 

The History of Scotland. By the Rev. Thomas 
Thomson, — An unpretending but useful volume, 
compiled from the ordinary authorities, for the use 
of schools. So far as we have examined it, it seems 
to be written with care and spirit—and in a manner 
calculated to incite attention to historical studies. 

Analysis and Summary of Herodotus.—This ana- 
lysis is intended to assist, not to supersede, the 
careful reading of the original. It is more sparing in 
notes than might have been desired; but the recent 


work of Mr. Dawson Turner supplies nearly all that | 


the student can require in the way of explanation or 
illustration of the text. The author of this ‘ Ana- 
lysis’ has had a humbler but not less useful a task to 
perform —namely, to methodize the rich and gossip- 
ing discourse of the father of history. This he has 
done with care and skill :—marking off what belongs 
to the main story, and is necessary to its under- 
standing, from matters of digression which have 
an interest of their own apart from the course of 
events, ‘Thus the reader may glance at the main 
features of the history in their natural order, or go 
through the full narrative at his discretion. The 
heads of each paragraph are also given in a larger 
type. The advantages of these arrangements are 
obvious. In addition to this plan of mapping out 
the general contents of the historian’s text, there are 
—an introductory outline of the history and geo- 
graphy,—a synchronitical table of the chief events 
arranged in chronological order after Biihr, Larcher, 


and Gaisford,—a table of weights, measures, distances, | 


&ce. from Dahlmann, Hussey, and Smith,—and much 


other information of great importance to the student. 

The English Reader: a Collection of Extracts in 
Prose and Verse from the best English Writers, pecu- 
liarly adapted for Reading and Recitation. By John 
C. Stecn.—A collection of the usual passages, lyrical, 
dramatic and prosaic; with nothing in matter or man- 
ner to distinguish it from the thousand other compi- 
lations for the purposes and practices of declamation 
—except the one fact of its being an issue from the 
press of Hindostan. The gentlemen who compile 
these hooks seem to have no knowledge of the living 
literature of the time. 

Cutlines of General Knowledge.— Outlines of English 
History. By Henry Ince, M.A.—These little books 
are not undeserving of the popularity which they 





Its chief tributary streams | 


In the illustrations chosen, a few | 





seem to have obtained. Both are full of information. 
—The first is a little confusedly put together perhaps 
—but where so much is to be crammed into a space 
so small there is no wonder in this. The * Out- 
lines of English History’ contains the substance of 
more knowledge of the social progress, manners and 
customs of our ancestors than many works of far 
larger pretensions. 

“Ormond !” an Inaugural Address delivered to the 
Directors and Members of the Harrogate Mechanics’ 
Institute. By G. Linneus Banks.—This address is 
said to be published by special request. We can 
believe it. The request must have been very special 
to induce such an indiscretion. There is little 
reason to fancy that such a medley of rant and roar 
would be likely to come into general request, even in 
a small provincial town like Harrogate. What Mr. 
Banks means by his “ mission” we know not; but if 
—as from this discourse seems likely—he imagines 

to fall: into the apostle-of-the-future line of 
business, he has wholly mistaken it. Before a man 
scizes the public tribune and announces himself as a 
teacher of others, he should learn to speak common 
sense and not to violate the grammar of his country’s 
language. Mr. G. Linneus Banks has both these 
necessary arts yet to acquire. 

Political and Sccial Economy. By John Hill 
Burton.—One of a series of “ books for the people” 
issued by the Messrs. Chambers,—conceived in the 
true spirit of the Scotch economists. 

Pauperism: Is it the Effect of a Law of Nature, or 
of Human Laws and Customs which are in Opposition 
to Nature? —A great subject—and not unworthily 
treated. In this question directly or indirectly is 
bound up all the ultra ideas of social regeneration 


now armed and militant in so many parts of Europe. | 


The writer is duly impressed with the gravity of his 
subject, and he brings to its investigation a calm and 
sober spirit. The remedy which he proposesasthe means 


| to the extinguishment of pauperism may be stated 
| in a phrase—Free Trade in Land. In regard to pro- 


perty he proposes a universal Jaisser-faire as to its 


| accumulation or division. He thinks that if let alone, 


it would follow the law of nature and fall into the 
conditions which are most compatible with growth 
and social prosperity. This proposal, of course, 
implies the abolition of the present laws of entail and 
primogeniture—and with them a caste of hereditary 
nobles. It is no part of our function to enter into 
the merits of a scheme like this—till it is history. 
Enough that we indicate the leading idea. 

The Earth’s Antiquity in Harmony with the Mosaic 
Record of Creation. By James Gray, M.D.—On the 
theory of this book we venture no opinion,—lying, 
as it does, beyond the zone within which we under- 
take to be critical. 


of the Hebrew history with the discoveries of modern 
science,—not by doubting the discoveries, or denying 
the inferences which they raise,—but by putting a 
new system of interpretation into use. In fact, in- 
stead of the old plan of interpreting Nature by Reve- 
lation, he proposes to interpret Revelation by Nature. 
There is no doubt but that this process will always 
lead to “harmony :*—whether it may not also lead 


heyond that, to “ heterodoxy,” the competent in such | 


matters will choose to decide. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Archbold’s (J. F.) The Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, 1819, 9s. bds. 
Hell's (T.) History of British Reptiles, 2nd ed. 8vo. 12mo. cl. 
Fartlett's (Mrs.) Ladies’ Guide to Makigg Paper Flowers, sq. 1+, swd. 
Campbell's New Testament and Christian Praise, }8mo. 4s. roan. 
Christian Praise for the Disciples of Christ, 18mo. 2s. 6¢. roan. 
Child’s Guide to Duty and Devotion, by a Lady, 18mo. 1s, cl, 
Child’s ( Mrs.) Biographies of Good Wives, 3rd ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Clarke (Adam) Pourtrayed, by J. Everett, Vol. IIT. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Cumming’s (Rev. J.) Apocalyptic Sketches, Ist series, 10th ed. @s. cl. 
Dempsey (G.) On the Drainage of Towns, &c. 12mo. Is. c 


1. 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing in the U. S. by H. W. Herbert, 1lée. | 


Gray's (Dr. A.) Genera of Piants of United States, Vol, II. 1/. 11s, 6d, 
Groves's (Rev. J.) Greek and English Dictionary, 10th ed. 8vo. 12s. bd, 
Harvey's (W. H.) The Seaside Book, 2nd ed. fe. 5s. cl 

Hoskins’s (W.) Healthy Homes, new ed. 8vo. 3s. 6¢. swd. 

Ibbetson’s (Capt. L. L. B.) Geology of the Isle of Wight, Svo. 7s. 6d. 
James's (G. P. R.) The Woodman, 2nd ed. 3 vols. royal 12mo, 31s. 6d. 
James's (J. H.) The Widow Directed, ew ed. fe. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Kendall's ‘J.) Manual! of the Law of Bankruptcy, 2nd ed. 12mo. 10s.hds, 
Kitto’s (Dr.) Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, abridged, 8vo. 1/. 5#.cl. 
Livy, Books I. to III, Latin and English, by Kev. A. R. Fausset, 9s, 
National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, Vol. VIII. 8vo. 5s, cl. 
Pattison’s (L. » Chapters on Fossi! Botany, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Ollerenshaw’s (J. C.) Sabbath Labour is Seventh Day Slavery, 3s. cl. 
Smith's (Rev. J.) Believer’s'Kemembrancer, Morn. 1s. 6d. Even, 1s.6d, 
Smith's (Rev. J.) Messenger of Mercy, 32mo., 1s, 6d. cl. 

Smith's (Rev. J.) Book that wil! suit Yo 

Smith’s (Rev. J.) Daily Bible Readings, 32 q 

Smith's (Rev. J.) Manna inthe Wilderness, 32mo. 2s. cl. 

Tupper’s (M. F.) The Crock of Gold, and other Tales, post 8vo. 8s. cl. 
Wedding Etiquette, by a Lady, 3rd ed. sq. 6d. swd, 


r . | 
We are at liberty, however, to | 
explain that the writer seeks to reconcile the terms 
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THE LITERARY FUND, 
[Second Article.} 

Tue Society has about thirty-thr 
pounds in real and funded property 
which we hold to be excessive as the’ 
a benevolent institution necessarily so limited j 
the number of its applicants. Persons of “ ge Pa 
and learning” are not “so plentiful as blackberries 
yet the Society by its bye-laws has narrowed a 
the limitations of the Charter,—and declared dh 
no person shall be entitled to relief who js not = 
‘author of some published work of approved liters 
merit;”” and “work” is interpreted to mean led 
Thus, the Spectator, the Tatler, or the Rambler 
would not have entitled Addison or Steele or John. 
son to relief from the Literary Fund unless thei 
several Essays had been collected and re-published 
in a volume. Neither Mackintosh, nor Herschel 
nor Brewster, nor any other distinguished writer in 
our Encyclopedias could by such writing have 
established a claim: nor could the contributions of 
Jeffery, Macaulay, or Sydney Smith to the Edin. 
burgh, or of Walter Scott or Southey to the Quay. 
terly, have been received in evidence of learning or 
genius. Byron was right, it seems— : 

A Book ’sa book although there’s nothing in 't: 


ee thousang 
—an amount 
Teserve fund of 


for it will at least serve as an introduction to the 
Committee of the Literary Fund. Without the 
publication of a formal book a whole life devoted to 
literature is of no service. Whole volumes of cop. 
tributions to Encyclopedias, Reviews, Magazines 
Newspapers—leading articles in leading Journals 
that may have startled Europe and influenced its 
destiny—cannot be received in evidence. Weare 
not speculating on mere logical possibilities: ye 
refer to facts—facts recorded in public advertise. 
ments. The following is an extract from one which 
appeared in this paper of the 12th of August, last 
year.— 

” ‘The advertisers are anxious to draw the attention of the 
benevolent to a literary man in great distress, * * For 
many years he wasa principal contributor to the New Time, 
| —and subsequently to Blackirood’s and Fraser's Magazine, 
Under his literary labours his health broke down. * * 
Although his contributions to the above serials ngra 
TWENTY-SIX VOLUMES OCTAVO, AN APPLICATION MADE BY BIS 
FRIENDS TO THE LITERARY FUND WAS UNSUCCESSFUL, Be 
CAUSE HE HAD NOT PUBLISHED A SEPARATE WORK. At sixty- 
one years of age, with a constitution so broken up by 
disease as to render him incapable of severe application, 
and a wife and mother dependent on him for support, he 
has no alternative but the workhouse, unless the public will 
step forward and rescue him from his present wretched 
condition. * * Subscriptions will be received by Dr. Lay 
kester, 22, Old Burlington Street; Rev. J. Kelly, Churton 
House, Belgrave Road; W. C. Meates, Esq. 43, Chester 
| Square, Pimlico. 

There is no mistake here. The facts are vouched 
for by gentlemen of known character. The unfor- 
tunate applicant died shortly after, in a state of dee 
titution and wretchedness which we will not describe, 
that we may not shock public feeling :—died without 
receiving one shilling from a Society expressly esta- 
blished for the relief of men of learning and genivg, 
and with a reserve fund of 33,000. to fall back on 
in case its liberality should by any accident exceed 
| its income! 

Let us, however, look to the appropriation of the 
Funds of the Society, and glean what we can in the 
way of information from its annual balance sheet, 
If we cannot there learn anything respecting the 
benevolent appropriations beyond the simple fact that 
the Committee have made during the past year 

grants amounting to 1, we may get 
some idea of the cost of benevolent management, 
| Here, again, we distinctly state that we have n0 
personal charge to prefer against the members of 
| the Committee. If there be anything reprehensible 
|in the system, the old management must take its 
share of the blame. We are indifferent as to who 
are the wrong doers—and desire only to find a 
remedy and correct an abuse. : 

We at first proposed to institute a comparso 
| between the expenditure of the Literary Fund and 

that of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund :—salaries with 
salaries—rent with rent. Both are chartered Societies 
| But this comparison has been made at the Annui 
| Meetings of the Society—and it was urged in reply 
that the cases were not analogous; that the Artist 
| Benevolent Fund is especially devoted to the reli 
of the widows and children of the subscribers to the 
| Artists’ Annuity Fund,—and, therefore, no previas 
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Literary Fund. 

31 applicants relieved. Charges for 
Salary, Rent of Rooms for meeting of 
Comuittee and Subscribers ........ 

1845 38 applicants relieved. Charges, &c. 

1846 46 + 

| 1847 3f ‘ia 

1848 50 9 


=~ into the character of the applicant was re- 
aad That such an apology or justification should 
been put forward, isa proof how Cifficult it must 
: find a better—for, if it have any weight, it is 
ha only against the constitution of the Com- 
om It is not to be believed that five-and-twenty 
tlemen properly selected could have any difficulty 
p deciding whether an applicant be a man of genius 
4 learning. Should they not be able to fix the exact 
: Jectual position of each applicant, what would 
_ ‘fy? With thirty-three thousand pounds in 
e they need not draw the line very strictly: 


isasl £377 17 
353 10 
284 19 
396 15 
394 16 9 

We have in the above comparison confined our- 
selves to such simple and definite charges as admit 
neither of mystification nor mistake ; and the result 
is, that the numbers relieved by the Artists’ General 

2 ae | Benevolent Fund are one-fifth greater, and the cost 
gad it would, we think, be a _ _s et the | of its benevolence is under 60/.; while the average 

: > ‘hic 2 0 > or the | . . . =” on 
tional case indeed in which one “4 the o roti iL | charges of the Literary Fund is 380/,—more than 
. ; n » ; being ad- oe ¢ 

freand-twenty—the ve he —. cms byes | six times the former amount! 

i : » aun knowledee certify 
: ould not of his own knowledge certify a ta . 

oy ee wee ts Gites. Of ne i | Be it further and emphatically observed that, 

apr iu" : sttec tl remb e f though the Charter of the Literary Fund distinctly 
le to select a committee the members o | sets forth that “tl C “veseagee ier jelar 
p ’ ‘er have heard of such a man Sets forth that “the Committee shall without delay 
hich should never have hearc : Se tee 2 sonsideration all applications.” that C 
wh ible to imagine applicants of whom no | ake into consideration all appiications,” that Com- 
" sible é ilcanis 1 * . . » 
ually possi Siew sible, indeed, to believe (and | mittee has been accustomed to adjourn for the four 
gan had ever heard—possible, indeed, to believe (and | : hs pga gt. : aime 
vances warrant the belief) that, with such | #¥utumn months,—and it was only on remonstrance 
reumstances Wart Sion en tweee-eperstine, persons | © the last general meeting that it consented to meet 
committee and a jobber or two co-operating, persons | | h f : hs. instead of eicht; 
. r s : as SRY, “7c 1 nce a month for nine months, instead of eight 
nt be relieved who never had existence for books | |) : . ; 
nn never written. In that case scrupulous that these meetings generally last about two hours,— 
which were itten. me coe oe ay eo thet bv » Chante re are three 
nmight well be startled, and insist on previous and | say three ; that by the C harter there ae three 
man”... “yaneiageer” ake | Honorary Registrars to record its proceedings,— 

ching inquiry,—and precautions might be taken | : gg “ 5 
searching : : ae - ywh | “kree Honorary Treasurers to “superintend the 
hich could not otherwise be justified. But though - Mas ; 

— y have been the only practical remedy at accounts,” who “order payment of such money as 

‘ a © © « ate 4 & . . ” . a 

pquiry may ae H 5 a “wag | the Committee shall direct to be paid,’—and three 

the moment, the only true and permanent one was A A h Bsa 
= . oo. ails jer | Honorary Auditors “‘to examine the accounts.” So 

preform the Committee. However, no matter under | ’ - 
: ei Rieuin: anata | that the above enormous charges are for a clerk 
shat circumstances all these precautions have been | ; 7 agg Bie cae 
: . : ae es and a room to meet in! Surely, when the Crown 

tiken by the Literary Fund. It has been resolved | 2 : “eae! ’ “see 
As Pe aie bitdaad «| appointed such a staff of honorary officers to a bene- 

fatno man shall be relieved who has not published a | © oe . ; y decd 

+ Now. that is a fact gross and palpable enough : | volent institution, it assumed that the very light 

bok _pcorgdiggpactghe ot psig 2, age mite. d | duties imposed would have been cheerfully borne by 

~in addition, and notwithstanding the secrecy an ) d 


“ ; . ‘ pnp: aca a | the benevolent gentlemen who were content to wear 
sacy of which we hear so much, the Com- | E n 
wined delicacy ‘ se We have reason, indeed, to 


. tae: Hage ‘als of tw cieeaanaiie’ the honours of office. 
site require “testimonials 0 era en ss ng believe that for some years they were so executed, 
ns authenticating the facts otated by Ge “PP | with the assistance of a clerk at some 40/. a-year 

ant.—and the letters and testimonials must beleft with | 7) B “egg eg ag o secretary. is 
theSecretary “ at least seven days” before the mecting — we ae CHES GU She h Gneeeey, 
sieht Sie o ene could be sesned © | become a sort of resident director, is formally pre- 
Spe in half the degen! po ati  mepacts sent at the meetings of the Committee,—where a 
S cememee of his miseries required by the Com- | Vice-I resident or a member of Council is not per- 
fi eo sag he _— , Ne ‘ ets forth the mitted to set foot. In brief, he has superseded the 
muttee of a Society i iene —— ve oe officers, or—has nothing.more to do than the 401. 
extreme “ delicacy and promptitude” with which = mais ate ek alten. 
aiministers relief. But enough of such argument he , i 
pore than enough, when we add that the averag If _we pursue mm comparison further—if we 
wmber of persons annually relieved is under forty, une ine the minutest details of the accounts of these 
and that of these one-half or two-thir’s have been benevolent societies—the result is much the same. 
rlieved before, and therefore had their 1, BUS 
ill, as the above objection has been rais-d, we shall 
wt push our inquiries into the management of the sia { 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund further than to observe, |) 1945 
that its annual expenditure for Salaries, Rooms for _ is46 
neeting of the Committee, and the Annual Meeting , '817 ie 
{the Subscribers is about G0l.a year. The Society, | 1848 ” 
ve believe, pay their Secretary 50/. a year,—amply Literary Fund. 
uficient for attending and recording the proceedings 
stsome ten or twelve meetings :—and the remaining 
wm is paid for the use of a room at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, where the meetings are held. 
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to 
n- 


e 


a 1inss alloy 
Artists’ General Benevolent Society. 


Yor Printing, Stationery, Postage and) po 
Xt - - 230 
Miscellaneous... J 
24 
” 2 
30 
50 


29 


” 


1844 
1845 
1946 
1847 107 

We will therefore take for comparison the balance | 1248 104 
theetof the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund. This | the general results may be thus summed up.— 
&iciety is established for the relief of artists generally, | The areraze annual cost for five years of the Artists’ 
their widows and children ;—as the Literary Fund 3 j 
is for the relief of literary men, their widows and 
thildren, Here, so far as we can see, the cases are 
aactly analogous: and that no accidental circum- 
sance may influence the question, we will give the 
wveral expenditures under their respective heads for 
ive years,from 1844 to 1848. We intended to 
have given them for seven years,—but the accounts 


§ For Printing, Stationery, Postage and ) £157 
\ Miscellaneous.... i mo - 
113 
130 


General Benevolent Fund for salaries, rent, printing, 
stationery, postage, and petty disbursements is 90/. 
17s. 10d.—while that of the Literary Fund is 5041. 
2s. 10d.: making a difference of nearly 3,600/. every 
seven ycars ! 

We have omitted all charges open to discussion : 
such as collector's poundage (a percentage on the 
; : : . money collected), advertisements, and expenses 
wenot included in the annual reports of the Literary | attending the hr dinner (which alee 
und for 1842 and 1843,— | questions of policy and management). We have 

Artists’ General Benevolent Fund. | simply compared the cost in each case of like things 

—sulary with salary, rent with rent, miscellaneous 
9 with miscellaneous: and we desire to know how one 

benevo'ent institution can justify an expenditure of 
58 5 0) more than 500/. a-year, for the same things and ser- 
56 12 ©) yices which another and like benevolent institution 

1 0) procures and gets performed with equal efficiency 
” 57 14 0 | for less than 100/. a year. 

If the President, the Vice-Presidents, the mem- 

bers of Council, and the members at large know 

nothing as to how the benevolent fund is distributed, 
Now, | they now know the cost of distribution :—504/. for 
| assisting the committee, with three registrars, three 


(5 applicants relieved. Charges for 
1M4) Salary, Rooms for meeting of Commit- 
( tee and Subscribers 


43 applicants relieved. Charg_s, &c. 
42 


£69 9 
ot ” ” %” 
55 


54 


” ” ” 


Thus, the expenditure for salaries, rooms for meet- | 
ings, &c, of the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund is 
Within a trifle the same as that of the Artists’ Bene- 
Wolent Fund,—and both are under GOI. a-year. 

Us compare with this the expenditure of the 








treasurers and three auditors, to draw on an average 
forty drafts ! 

We shall say no more at present:—for our own 
ease and quiet we had better not have said so much. 
“Old Experience” enables us to foretell the con- 
sequences,—and we have but too long shrunk from 
facing them. If others of weight and influence will 
take up the cause with a determined resolution to 
compel a reform, they shall have our support. If,on 
the contrary, the officers of the Society without the 
pale of the Committce, and the members at large, 
be content to shrug their shoulders and cry “ How 
shocking,”"—-why so be it: our “ withers” will be 
“ unwrung”—our conscience clear. 





NINETEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
BIRMINGHAM, SEPTEMBER 12. 

[From our own Correspondents.) 


GENERAL COMMITTEE, 

Tue nineteenth meeting of the members of this 
Association commenced at Birmingham on Wed- 
nesday. 

The General Committee held its first meeting on 
that day at the Free Grammar School,—the Marquis 
of Northampton in the chair. The usual ordinary 
business was transacted; and on the motion of Col. 
Sabine, the Bishop of Manchester was added to the 
list of Vice-Presidents. 

The following Report from the Council was read 
and adopted.— 


Report of the Council to the General Committee. 

I. With reference to the subjects referred to the Council 
by the General Committee assembled at Swansea, the Council 
have to report— 

lst. That they communicated the recommendation of the 

eneral Committee, for the continuance of the Magnetical 
F Meteorological Observatory at Toronto to the 31st of 
December, 1850, to Lord John Russell, through the Presi- 
dent, the Marquis of Northampton. They have the pleasure 
of stating that the Observatory bas been continued. 

2nd. Pursuant to the request of the General Committee, 
the Council have taken into consideration the expediency 
of inserting in the Rules of the British Association a para- 
graph to the effect that those gentlemen who have held the 
office of President of the Association should subsequently 
be ex officio members of the Council; and the Council now 
recommend that a paragraph to that effect should be in- 
serted in the Rules of the Association. 

3rd. The sum ot 1007, placed by the General Committee at 
the disposal of the Council for the disbursements connected 
with the Kew Observatory has sufficed, under Mr. Rovalds’s 
general superintendence, for the maintenance of the Ob- 
servatory in the past year as a depository for the books and 
instruments belongin ! also for the 
preparation of the self-registering magnetical instruments, 
on Mr. Ronalds’s plan, for the Toronto Colonial Observatory. 
Mr. Birt has completed the reduction and discussion of the 
series of electrical observations made at Kew; and Mr, 
Ronalds has drawn up a Report describing the modifica- 
tions and improvements which he has introduced in the 
self-registering apparatus during the last year. Buth these 
Reports will be read to Section A. preparatory to a consi- 
deration of any further recommendation which it may 
appear desirable to make for the continued maintenance of 
the Obs atory. In connexion with this subject, the Council 
have great pleasure in announcing to the General Com- 
mittee that Her Majesty’s Government, on the joint appli- 
cation of the Marquis of Northampton and Sir John Her- 
schel, have granted to Mr. Ronalds a pecuniary recompense 

Ol. for the invention of his method of constructing self- 
registcring magzetical and meteorological apparatus. It 
will be recollected by many members of the General Com- 
mittee that the subject of self-registering instruments was 
discussed at the meeting of the British Association at Cam- 
bridge, in 1845, upon the application fora grant of money 
from the funds of the Association to enable Mr. Ronalds to 
complete an apparatus for that purpose at Kew; and that 
a recommendation was made on that occasion by the Asso- 
ciation to Government —which recommendation was con- 
curred in by the President and Council of the Royal Society 
—of the expediency of encouraging, by specific pecuniary 
rewards, the improvement of self-recording magnetical and 
meteorological apparatus. 

As the grant to Mr. Ronalds has been made in conse- 
quence of that original recommendation and the favourable 
reply that was returned to it,and as the apparatus itself 
has been constructed and its successful operation shown at 
the Observatory of the Association, of which Mr. Ronalds 
is the Honorary Superintendent, the Council have deemed 
it proper to make this formal, and as they are sure accept- 
able, announcement of the favourable reception which has 
been given to the application on Mr. Ronalds’s behalf; but 
they are glad, at the same time, to take the opportunity of 
expressing the satisfaction with which they have learned 
that the ingenious invention of Mr. Brooke, for similar 
purposes, has also received a pecuniary recompense from 
the Government. 

Il. The Council regret that they are still unable to an- 
nounce the publication either of Professor Edward Forbes’s 
Researches in the A2gean Sea, or of the Mountjoy Observa- 
tions, for which purposes grants of public money have been 
sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Government at the recommen- 
dation of the British Association. 
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The Council have added the following names to the | 


list of Corresponding Members of the British Association— 
Professor Plicker, of Bonn. 
Dr. Siljestrém, of Stockholm. 
Prof. H. D. Rogers, of Philadelphia. 

IV. Prof. Dove, of Berlin, Corresponding Member of the 
British Association, having offered to supply the Associa- 
tion with as many copies as might be desired of his Maps of 
the monthly Isothermal Lines of the Globe, founded upon 


the Temperature Tables printed in the volume of the Re- | 
orts of the British Association for 1848, which maps have | 


een partly engraved and partly lithographed at the ex- 
pense of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, the 
Council directed that Prof. Dove should be requested to 
supply the Association with 500 copies, on the understanding 
that the Association should pay for the paper and for taking 
off the impressions; and that the copies thus furnished 
should be sold, under the direction of the officers, to Mem- 
bers of the Association at cost price, with the translation of 
a report from Prof. Dove explanatory of the Maps and of 
the more obvious conclusion deduced from them. The 


stances the packet containing the first 200 cop 

for the Association, has not yet been despatched f 
and cannot be expected to reach England until after the 
Meeting at Birmingham is over; but copies of the Maps 
and Report will be forwarded immediately they arrive to 
Members who may be desirous of purchasing them, and who 
give their names for that purpose in the Reception Room. 
The cost of each copy will be 5s. for the three Maps. 

V. The Council has directed that the following additions 
should be made to the Regulations, according to which the 
volumes of the Reports are distributed to the Members :— 

1, That members who have formerly paid 5/. as a life 
composition, and shall at any future time pay an additional 
sum of 5/., shall be entitled to receive (gratis) the volumes 
of the Transactions which shall be published after the date 
of such additional payments. 

2. That Members shall have the opportunity of purchasing 
any of the already published volumes of the Association 
of which more than 100 copies remain, at half the price at 
which the volumes were issued to the public. 

VI. The Council have great pleasure in submitting to the 
General Committee the following list of invitations from 
which the General Committee will have to select the place 
of meeting of the Association in 1850. 

a. Invitations received at Swansea by the General Com- 
mittee, and which stood over after the selection of Bir- 
mingham, 1849 :— 

From Ipswich, for 1849,—signed by the high sheriff, the 
Bishop of Norwich and eighty gentlemen of the eastern 
counties. 

From Bath, for 1850,—signed by the Mayor. 

From Derby,—for 1850. 

b. Invitations received since the Swansea Meeting and 

communicated to the Council:— 

From Edinburgh, for 1850,—from the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates and Council—from tlie Senatus Academicus, 
and from the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

From Belfast for 1850 or 1851—from the Town Council— 
the Royal Academical Institution—the Natural History 
and Philosophical Society, and from the Harbour Com- 
missioners. 

From Manchester, for 1852,—from the Royal Institution 
—the Geological Society—the Natural History Society 
—the School of Design, and the Mechanies’ Institution. 

From Hull, for an early meeting—from the Literary and 
Philosophical Institution. 

VII. The Council have received and submit to the General 

Committee the following letter from Lieut.-Col. Sabine.— 

“* To the President and Council of the British Association. 

**Gentlemen,—I beg leave to acquaint you that it is my 
intention, at the meeting of the Association at Birmingham, 
to resign into the hands of the General Committee the office 
of Genera! Secretary, with which I have been honoured, by 
annual re-election, for ten successive years. 

“T have formed this determination, not from any occur- 
rence which has rendered me less willing than heretofore to 
undertake the duties and responsibilities of that office, or 
to make the sacrifice of time, convenience, and of other 
interests which it requires; nor from a fear thut the kind- 
ness and indulgence with which my endeavours to discharge 
its duties have been regarded by the General Committee, 
by the Council, and by the members of the Association 
generally, is in any danger of being exhausted; but from 
the opinion which I entertain that, as a general principle, 
the disadvantages of such offices being held by the same 
individual for several years outweigh the advantages,—and 
that in my own particular case it is safer to act on the 
general princip'e than to fancy myself an exception to it. 

**l am aware that in Societies in which, as in the British 
Association, the Presidency is held but for a single year, it 
may be desirable that the next principal executive officer 
should be more permanent than when the Presidency is 
held for a longer period. But the office of General Secretary 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science is 


ore which confers honour and distinction on the individual | 


who holds it, not only in Britain, but in all countries where 
science is enjoyed or its advancement desired; and as such 
it may justly be regarded as an object of reasonable ambi- 
tion. When the meeting at Birmingham shall have con- 
cluded, I shall have completed a cycle of ten years, and I 
consider that the time will then be fully arrived when, 
with propriety as regards myself, and with a due considera- 


tion of the interests of others, and pre-eminently those of | 


the Association itself, I may resign the trust with which I 
have been honoured into the hands from which I received it. 
“T have thought it my duty to give you this early inti- 
mation of my intention, as it will probably be considered 
right that the recommendation of my successor should pro- 
ceed from the Council.—I have, &c. 
** EDWARD SABINE.” 


The Treasurer’s Report is as follows.— 

THE GENERAL TREASURER’S ACCOUNT, 
From 8th of August, 1848 (at Swansea), to the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1849 (at Birmingham). 


RECEIPTS. £. 
Life Compositions at Swansea se os 30 
Annual Subscriptions, ditto and since . 150 
Associates’ .. +» ditto ee .. 376 
Ladies’ Tickets -. ditto .. . 197 
took Compositions .. oe ee ee 6 
Dividends on Stock ee 116 


| Sale of Stock (1,000d. Three per Cent. Consols.) 917 


From Sale of Publications :— 
Of the 2nd volume en o ae 

3rd 99 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

lith 

12th 

13th 

lith 

15th 

16th 

17th 9 ee ae on 
British Association Catalogue of Stars 
Lalande’s oe ditto o- 
Lacaille’s ee ditto 
Lithograph Signatures .. 


—— 168 3 


£1,961 2 9 


Balance brought on from last account 
PAYMENTS. 
For sundry Printing, Advertising, Expenses of 
the Meeting at Swansea, and sundry Disburse- 
ments made by the General and Local Trea- 


surers ee oe ee ee ee ee 287 
Printing, &ec. the 16th vol. (17th Report -. 644 
Salaries—Assistant General Secretary and Ac- 


countant, 18 months .. ° ee 500 
Paid by order of Committees on account of 
Grants for Scientific Purposes :— 
lectrical Observ 18 Ww 0 0 
Vitality of Seeds aie os . & fF 
Acid on the Growth of Plants 00 
Registration of Periodical Phe- 
nomena .- oe ee 0 0 
Bills on account of Anemometri- 
cal Observations ee es 39 0 
— 83 
ing the Establishment at Kew Obser- 
vatory :— 
Balance of Grant of 1847 2015 7 
Part of Grant of 1848 oe 55 6 10 
Balance in the Bankers’ hands... 335.13 4 
Ditto in General and Local Trea- 
surers’ hands .. “ as 


pointed, and the Meeting adjourned, 


GENERAL MEETING. 
The Association held its first General Meeting 


The attendance was tolerably numerous. The 
chair was taken by the retiring President, the 
Marquis of Northampton. His Lordship in the 


that the Association again held its meeting in Bir- 
mingham; and having warmly eulogized the President 
elect for the ability and talent which he had dis- 
played in his scientific researches, introduced that 
gentleman to the meeting, and retired. 

The Rey. T. Romney Rosrnson proceeded to 
address the Meeting as follows.— 

The President’s Address. 

If I thought only of myself, the embarrassment 
which, in taking the place to which you have called 
me, I feel would be much increased by the way in 
which my predecessor has spoken of me. Hitherto 


the field, heads of the Societies which are the centres 
of our scientific life, and lodestars of the great insti- 
tutions which have been through many ages the 
guides of our nation in the progress of intellectual 





cultivation, Against such men if I weigh myself, I 
know how much I must be found wanting. But I 
trust I may be permitted to regard myselfas the type 
of a humbler but not useless class, for whom this 
Association was especially devised, and whom it 
enables to add their tribute to swell the general store. 
| For it is not like the forbidden ground of Romance, 


jects I yield to none; and if these ma 





The officers of the various Sections were ap- | 


at the Town Hall, at eight o’clock in the evening. | 


course of a brief address expressed his satisfaction | 


it has been filled by men illustrious in the senate or | 





a region where heroes only can tread i 
mere instrument for collecting into a fox 
of the suns of the intellectual sky, 
those machines which unite the power of 

singly weak, but achieving by the union works want 
would overtask the strength of the mightiest j 
dual. In one thing only I will venture to tak ~ 
myself as not unmerited the praise of Lord Na, » 
ampton. In zeal for the welfare of this Associ _ 
in intense interest for the accomplishment 0 


ee 
t is not a 
cus the light 
It is rather like 


ation, 
f its ob. 
ys . 
hope I shall not be found unworthy of the ~—e 
repose In me. F 
Yet, it is no common responsibility with which y 
have charged me; for this Association js one ofthe 
great powers which the altering phases of the oan 
have called into action. Yet a few years since and 
it could not have existed; and even now 
are found unable to appreciate its results or under. 
stand its purpose. In fact, as the invention of aney 
machine or process of manufacture is evidence that 
the old is becoming inadequate to meet the demand 
which it formerly satisfied, so the feelings which ion 
so successfully called into being our Association here 
and similar institutions abroad may be regarded ag 
a proof that the existing agencies for the develope. 
ment of scientific knowledge were becoming unequal 
to their work, and that some higher power must be 
sought, of energy commensurate to the increasing 
pressure. Such a power, I think, it is now certain 
that we afford. It is possible that the form of this 
great experiment may receive some modification: 
for example, that it may involve a yet wider applica. 
tion of the mighty principle on which it is based, and 
become a union not only of persons but of institu. 
tions. But we have established beyond doubt that 
it isa trial in the right direction,—that its principle is 
the true one, the principle of Association. It may 
perhaps seem trivial to attach importance to such ap 
assertion; in commercial enterprise, in manufactures, 
in politics its truth is universally confessed; what 
then is there new in applying it to science? Nothing, 
assuredly: in fact science, at least physical science, 
owes to it almost its very existence, and certainly its 
progress; and the wonder is that none seem to have 
fully comprehended this before the founders of the 
British Association. Observe, that though physical 
science is of recent birth, physical knowledge has 
been an object of desire from the very origin of our 


some Persong 


| race. Some have followed it for the sake of the 
| powers which it conferred, and some from the high 


instinct which reveals to a noble mind the beauty 
and majesty of such pursuits. In the first glimmer 
of history, the Astronomy of the Assyrian M: 
looms through the darkness; the Geometry 

ight have been its champion and guide appears in 
no feeble developement almost in the fabulous anti- 

ity of India. The sepulchres of Etruria and 
‘gypt, the palaces of Nineveh, are giving up to 
us relics of Art that imply in high perfection 
the existence of that practical chemistry which 
was transmitted to us through their Arabian sue- 


| cessors. When we look at the marvellous archi- 


tecture of the middle ages, we find a mastery d 
the principles of equilibrium and pressure that fills 
the mind capable of appreciating it with delight be 


| yond even what its surpassing beauty inspires; and we 


know from the writings of Roger Bacon and Kircher 
that many facts of experimental physics were cur- 
rent in the cloister. The elements were in existence, 
but some power was wanting which would combine 
them into a body and give it life. That power was 
free, open, honest association. Not intellectual 
energy or acuteness: the Greeks possessed that to 
an extent never perhaps equalled by any other 
people,—but they were made incapable of steady 
union for any purpose by the strange elements of 
repulsion which seemed inherent in their nature and 
split their philosophers into sects, their nation into 
fragments, Elsewhere the separation was still 
wider; the priestly castes of old, the conventional 
clergy and masonic societies of more recent times 
could not coalesce with the rest of the world in the 
union which I hold to be essential to the growthd 
science. Therefore, however extensive their know 
ledge (and they knew more than is generally sup 
posed), it never ripened into general principles; # 
even became corrupt in the dull stagnation of the 
mystery in which it was buried,—an instrument 
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ya * stition or imposture, a delusion to its possessors | belong to them, gained for their pursuits a popularity | scarcely be denied that, besides the chance of exciting 
It is not a Ives. Astronomy became astrology,—che- which their intrinsic worth might not so soon have | hostile feelings between rival Societies, it is open to 
us the | alchemy —natural philosophy, magic.—j|won. A still more—perhaps their most—important | another objection. The different branches of science 


s rather like 


water has shown how the concave mirror brought feature is the principle of systematic publication, the 
r of many, ~s apparition when it would,—and Boutigny | value of which has gone on increasing to the present 
rorks which ® revealed how the repulsive energies of heat | hour, and cannot be overrated. Their Transactions | 
itlest indiyj. eal to the iniquity of the ordeal. But this | gave to the world not merely casual observations 
to take to “a of isolated labour, under which the intellectual | which might otherwise have perished, but elaborate 
ord North. domain of our race lay so long fallow, closed at last; | investigations, which probably would never have | 


Association 
nt Of its ob. 
Y suffice, [ 
1€ trust you 


found a publisher in the ordinary course of trade,— 
perhaps never have been undertaken had not this 
channel been open to their authors, It would be 
foreign to my purpose, even were it possible, to give 
you an account of the philosophical societies which 
have flourished, not merely in Europe, but in some 
higher beings that soared in the sky; the dominion | of the most distant regions which her sons have 
d Aristotle and the schoolmen disappeared before | reached as colonists or conquerors. A description of | 
the age of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Bacon. | them would fill volumes,—a record of their proceed- 
from the fifteenth century downwards we find the | ings would be the history of scientific progress for 
philosophers of Europe beginning to be worthy of | the last two centuries:—I might say of science itself, 
. thatname. Lovers of knowledge, instead of wrapping | for, in fact, they began with Newton, and he stands like 
a that up their discoveries in secrecy, using them asa means | the sun in Heaven; all is luminous after he has risen, 
wet re sen of influence over the ignorant, or brooding on them | all before darkness or twilight. Yet, while rendering 
ciation -_ gs food for haughty self-love, we find them forming | to them the praise which their services have so well 
cniiiaes brotherhood of aoemialign ong to communicate deserved, we must not forget that as they were called 
he y A their inventions, applying to each other for instruc- | into existence to meet a state of things which has 
lesen . tion, and even disputing among themselves the passed away, so the altered condition of the human 
eins en honour of priority in successful research. If the mind requires from them now at very different class 
, increasing Firentine Astronomer = ones in cipher his of function from those which they discharged at 
tn ani observations of Venus and Saturn, it is lest a rival | first, and that circumstances may occur in which 
form of this should anticipate what was necessary & perfect his | they may retard instead of advancing the progress of 
nodification: discovery :—while the Monk of Oxford hides in a} knowledge. That which I referred to as an original 
dee applica. smilar vel his knowledge of gunpowder to exalt | clement of their power is of this number,—their 
is based, and himself in the opinion of the world, yet keep his 
it of inatitn, geet. The step in advance was wide, and the 
1 doubt thet award progress was rapid. It is not merely that 
rincin}, 1, yy each discovery which is thus freely communicated 
+ principle is becomes an imperishable addition to the treasury of 
m. It may ’ ‘ledge. but it is also a source of thers. | 
oto andhan human knowledge, but it is a so a source of others, 
anufactures i 2% numerous as it is more widely aeat,..he a 
fessed: what Ay MmeeBemOUS flower, whose winged seeds would pro- 
42 Nothing duce little if confined to the neighbourhood of their 
‘cal oie nt, but bear a thousand-fold when scattered over 
centaialy be the land. He who first finds a physical fact or 
com to kane pinciple often fails to trace it toits full extent : pre- 
neuf te weupied hy some particular object of research, led 
igh physical by special views, he looks at it with reference to them 
selene alone,—and were he sole labourer in the mine, much 
origin of po dits wealth would be lost. It may be too vast to be 
ale ai aplored by the power of one mind or within the 
om the hish inits of one life; or it may require aids and appli- 
1 the beauty a es which solitary individuals do not possess : to say 
F vst glimmer withing of what is still more important,—the increase 
syrian Magi ofenergy which flows from the sympathy and admir- 
netry which i "2" ofa multitude. It is not too much to say that 
“ appear in the progress of mankind in science during the two 
bulous anti. ay “™muries to which I refer far exceeded what had 
Sicude ual ken made during the fifty-six that preceded them; 
riving up yet the force which impelled it was only partially 
. perfection and imperfectly exerted, and it was soon felt to be 
siden apable of far wider application. In this stage of its 
Arabian sue ™02 the principle of association had operate d only 
ian ae ma few mighty spirits whom the sense of kindred pur- 
;astery fu” and powers linked together, but from whom their 
ure that fils transcendence kept their humbler fellows at a | 
h delight be merential distance. It was necessary that these also 
sires: soled thould be included in its bond :—and the age of 
and Kircher hcieties began. By condensing into a multitude of 
beagerirecy. = — centres theaactivity which was weakened in its 
vin exten a. that privilege of labouring to extend the | 
aa catia — of knowledge which had been the glory 
at power wisi « achosen few was extended toa multitude; socie- 
intellectual tis devoted to this object arose in different countries, 
essed that 1 trying in constitution and form, but all emanating 
or an fom the same necessity of bringing united exertion 
le of stesir to bear on what every passing year showed to be 
pact imong the noblest objects of human existence. And 
Sagan this they were eminently successful :—strong in 
oe tumbers, they were stronger in local concentration; 
their definite and permanent organization was a source 
tf life and power, and the visible results of their 
ttivity were manifest to the world. In many in- 
fances they acquired a legal and corporate existence 
thich gave them a hold on general opinion and even 
® governments; their pecuniary resources and 
moral weicht afforded them the means of researches 
yond the reach of ordinary inquirers, and their 
uclasive character, whether limited by election or by 
pantment, by making it an cbject of ambition to 


gnd the principle of association revealed itself at one 
of the epochs of that movement which from time to 
time stirs UP the region of mind as those of geology 
do the earth at the commencement of some great 
: formation. To borrow from that science an illustra- 
h which you . the reign of reptiles and monsters gave way to | 
| one of the Hon ° ’ 
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requires that they be placed in large towns or cities, 
—and they cannot multiply their members beyond 
narrow limits. This was not injurious as long 
as a single room in a tavern was suflicient to hold all 
the philosophers of the metropolis, or the means of 
experiment and instruction were scarcely accessible 
out of its precincts. It is far otherwise now,—when 


standard in the ranks of science, than units could be 
reckoned at the beginning of last century, and when 
every day adds to their number. No possible exten- 
sion of the great Societies can meet this, even were 
they disposed to make it,—which I believe they are 
not. On the contrary, there is among them a ten- 
dency to limit their admissions to men of high fame 
and proved attainments,—and thus, in some degree, 
form an Aristocracy of Science. What, then, is to 
become of the rest ?—are they to form provincial 
societies similarly organized? This, it seems to me, 
is but a retrograde step; a violation of the great 
principle to which we owe our advance,—a breaking- 
up into fragments of the energy which every effort 
should be made to associate into one mighty unity; 
and however valuable such Societies are as auxiliaries, 
unless it be found possible to link them by some prin- 
ciple of federation unto our great body without inter- 
fering with their self-government and independence, I 
feel that much of the good which they are capable 
of effecting must be lost. Secondly, the increasing 
vastness of the field which we have to cultivate sur- 
passes the powers of any single body of labourers. 
Look, for instance, at the most illustrious of all, the 
Royal Society. At first, as we see from its Trans- 
actions, it wasa mere collector of detached facts and 
observations, and for them took even a wider range 
than is attempted by all our Sections; it collected, 
too, with little discrimination,—in that dawning of 
information it was not always possible to distinguish 
a pebble from a pearl. It soon, however, became 
fastidious ; for it reached the point when it became 
more important to class and interpret than to collect, 
—and the latter part of its office became subordinate 
to the other. By degrees, as its accumulating duties 
began to surpass its powers, we find dissatisfaction 
appearing, and complaints that particular branches 
of science are neglected to favour others net so im- 
portant. At last, the necessity of a division of work 
becomes apparent; a society splits off to devote 
itself to Geology,—another to Astronomy,—others 
to various branches of Natural History,—while the 
parent, like Trembley’s hydra, is more active and 
powerful than before this division. That this pro- 
cess has increased our knowledge a hundred-fold 
will not be disputed by ary who have watched its 
| progress during the last thirty years; and yet it can 
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had shown to be deficient. 
in any way with any Society 
identify ourselves with them as far as possible. 
admit 
Societies that publish Transactions throughout our 


restricted and local character: their very nature | 


we count more thousands, and those, too, of higher | 



























































































cannot well be isolated,_each depends on many 
others. 
its special subject, but also the Geometry of Hopkins, 
the Botany of Lindley, and the Zoography of Owen 
and Agassiz. 
unseen with Adams and Leverrier, or fathom the 
abysses of the sky with Herschel and Rosse,—it 
must also visit the workshops of the machinist with 
Airy and Struve. 
be disunited ; and therefore it is evident that some 
system must be found which, while it leaves un- 
fettered the whole special organization of each Society, 
shall yet combine their exertions, not merely with 
each other but also with the great and ever increasing 
multitude of fellow-labourers beyond their precincts. 
Therefore it was not merely a happy thought of the 
good and wise 


Geology presses into its service not merely 


Astronomy must not only track the 


And so of the rest,—they cannot 


nen who were the founders of the 
British Association which led to its existence ; this, 


or something equivalent was a necessary result of the 
expansion of that principle whose course I have been 
tracing,—and which must, ere long, have found some 
other developement had they not turned it in this 
direction. 


It leaves untouched ‘all that was pre- 
viously available, and merely adds what experience 
Thus we do not interfere 
; on the contrary, we 
We 
, as of right, the members of all chartered 
empire; the officers and councils of philosophical 
institutions, and all their members who are recom- 
mended by those councils; and our governing power, 


| or General Committee, is almost entirely derived 


from the same source,—it is chiefly composed of 


** members who have printed papers in the Transac- 


tions of any philosophical society, or of delegates 
from such societies or philosophical institutions.” 
We withdraw nothing from their Transactions,—our 
Reports are of a totally different character; we, on 
the contrary, assist them,—for many of the most 
valuable communications which those publications 
contain in latter years have originated in the pro- 
ceedings of our Sections. Yet, though we have so 
much in common with them, it would be a gross 
error to confound us with them, or to imagine that 
any increase of their activity or any change in their 
management could supersede our office. Not the 
least important part of it refers to persons entirely 
unconnected with them, persons who have struggled 
after knowledge in difficulty and obscurity, whose 
diffidence would shrink from the distinction belong- 
ing to such connection,—or even who, without any 
scientific acquirements, have yet a reverence for 
them, a perception of their worth. Such we can 
count by thousands; and every one of them, I am 
confident, has been profited by the influence which 
we have exerted on his mind. We have gone still 
further, and admitted ladies as Associates;—exciting 
the surprise and perhaps scorn of those who think 
women fit only for household cares or showy ac- 
complishments: and we have done well, — for 
without referring to Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Marcet, 
or others whom I would name were they not 
present, I have myself known some whose pro- 
ficiency in several of our departments might have 
put many an F.R.S, to shame, who were not to be 
surpassed in all the graces of their sex and were 
perfect in all the relations of domestic life. Man 
cannot ascend in the scale of intellectual power 
unless woman rises with him. Another advantage 
which we possess above stationary societies is, our 


| mobility; we can pursue our labours wherever 


much is to be learnt or many are to be taught. 
From the Universities, the seats of abstract science, 
we have ranged to the mighty emporia of Great 


| Britain—to the treasure-houses of its mineral and 


metallurgic wealth—to the marvellous palaces of its 
industrial art; and at every step of our progress even 
the most highly gifted and richly stored among us 
have learned new facts, seen opening before them 
new lines of thought, and met new men. It is a 
glorious discipline,—the very one which Tomer 
attributes to the wisest of his Tok\Awy 
avOpwrwy wevacrea Kac vooy cyvw. And let us 
hope, that, in the expressive imagery of the New 
Atlantis, we also may be “dowry men” and “ mer- 


heroes: 
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chants of light;’— that they whose seats become 
the marts of our intellectual commerce may receive 
in it their share of the illumination which we seek; 
and that by imparting to them new ideas—by cor- 
recting error—by opening to them more fully the 
laws which rule those elemental powers that serve 
them in works of microscopic beauty or giant 
might—we may endow them with gifts which shall 
both increase the reward of their own industry and 
enterprise, and augment the prosperity and glory of 
our country. 

Our Association has been tried during eighteen 
years, and with a success which has exceeded by far 
what its most ardent friends had ventured to anti- 
cipate. It would of course be unreasonable to ex- 


pect that its career should be at all times equally | 


brilliant, or that an institution whose roots spread 
into every part of the realm and every order of its 
people can be free from the fluctuations by which 
their prosperity is ruffled. It must also be borne in 
mind, that if we adhere, as I trust we ever shall do, 


to our rule of assembling wherever we are called by | 
o . 


the interests of Science, we must occasionally visit 
remote and unattractive localities, where the dif- 


ficulty of access and the want of accommodation | 


will discourage many from attending. But yet we 
can truly assert, that in each of these eighteen years 
—and assuredly this nineteenth will be no exception 
—it has added largely to our knowledge, and in no 
respect fallen short of the objects contemplated by 
its founders. These were, as stated to the original 
meeting at York, “to promote the intercourse of 
the cultivators of science with each other, and with 
foreign philosophers,”"—“to give a stronger impulse 


and more systematic direction to scientific inquiry,” | 
—“‘to obtain a greater degree of national attention | 
to the objects of science, and a removal of the dis- | 


advantages which impede its progress.” Let me 
request your attention for a few moments respecting 
each of these. The first of them may perhaps be 
undervalued by some, or rated merely as an intel- 
lectual luxury. Even at that low estimate it is above 
price; but it is of far higher import. If to visit the 
field of some high deed—to stand before the sepul- 
chre of the illustrious dead—can fill the mind with 
lofty aspirations and lift it to noblest emprize, how 


much more shall it kindle in the actual presence of 
one of those great beings who are raised up by our 


Heavenly Father to be the lights of our race. Who 
could stand before Bessel without feeling how genius 
is exalted by industry! What a lesson of truth and 
decision was written on the brow of Dalton! But 
our close intercourse with each other is still more 
precious from its tendency to check some evil ele- 
ments of our nature. For instance, the bitter dis- 
putations and petty hostility which have tco often 
disgraced the records of science, and made its fol- 
lowers contemptible. The most irritable man must 
feel less disposed to apply violent Janguage or attri- 
bute unworthy motives to one whom he has met in 
kindly intercourse, and whose character he has ap- 
preciated, than when he encounters a perfect stranger 
in the arena of the Press; or if he have offended, how 
many opportunities of atonement and reconciliation 
are offered by a re-union like this. Accordingly, 
this fault has nearly disappeared; and when traces 
of it occur, it is only in persons who have not 
fully entered into the spirit of our Association. Nor 
is it less powerful to avert a still greater danger— 
the greatest, in fact, which besets our pursuits—that 
of self-esteem. The true philosopher does not incur 
it: he knows too well the proportion between his 
ignorance and his knowledge; but if there be any 
who, from being the wonder of a limited circle, or 
from exaggerating the difficulty of his own attain- 
ments, is disposed to exalt himself above his peers, 


let him visit us, and I will answer for his cure. | 


There is not a man on earth who could try the ex- 
periment without finding superiors in some of our 
departments, and scarcely any who would not find 
an equal in that of which he is vain. As to our 
foreign visitors, I need not take the trouble of 
proving what you all feel: the attracting them to 


our shores—the having the opportunity of knowing | 


such men as Arago and Oersted, Ritter, Encke or 
Struve, Bache or Henry—of strengthening by the 
ties of friendship that brotherhood of science to 
which I have already referred as of such importance, — 
that alone would be worth an Asscciation to obtain it. 


Even on this, the first night of our meeting, we are 
honoured by several distinguished guests. On an- 
other occasion I shall express to them our acknow- 
ledgment of the honour with which their presence 
graces us; but now shall refer only to one—the 
Chevalier Bunsen— in answer to any who may sup- 
pose that an attachment to any of the various 
| branches of science in which he is so highly gifted 
| unfit a man for the most energetic discharge of the 
| active duties of public life. In the second object— 
|“ To give a stronger impulse and more systematic 
| direction to scientific inquiry’—we have not been 
| less successful. The very excitement connected with 
| our meetings is itself such an impulse, and a most 
powerful one. Those of our members who have 
long been known as the chief ornaments of our great 
philosophical Societies—devoted to science, and rich 
in its triumphs—feel it as fully now as when first 
they joined us, At cach new occurrence they seem 
to find a renovation of enthusiasm —a flow of hope, 
an increase of resolution among us — which send 
them with fresh strength to resume their labours; 
and will be present to them in the hours of de- 
spondency and gloom which at times cloud even the 
tirmest spirits, like a beam of light. Nor is our spell 
less potent on those yet untried in the race, who 
come forward to communicate the first fruits of | 
their research,—the truth which has rewarded their 
| solitary toil. To such, the approbation, the kind 
advice, the affectionate warning of their more re- 
|nowned companions, is like a horoscope that 
stamps the future course of life, more powerful even 
| than the applause of the multitude who rejoice at 
| the success of one unknown and are encouraged by 
But still more precious is the 
excitement of plunging into this mighty flow of in- 
tellect to one whose lot is, like mine, cast remote from 
the resorts of science,—few or none near him to 
understand or value his pursuits,—nothing but his 
own fixity of resolve to disperse the listlessness which 
thus gathers on the mind and clogs its wing. To 
him you are as an oasis to the travellers in the Desert, 
whose palms and fountains make him forget the 
waste which he has left, and store him for another 
journey with the means of life. But we not only 
give this impulse, we also guide it, and, by guiding it, | 
sustain and increase its strength, as well as by re- | 
moving the difficulties which resist it. A small part 
of what we have thus accomplished you find in the 
volumes which we have published; the most im- 
portant, as I already stated, is to be found in the 
Transactions of various Societies or in separate works. 
Let me sclecta few instances, for rapid notice, as time 
will fail for more. To begin with the science to which I 
myselfam specially devoted,— Astronomy : ithas been 
above all others patronized by nations and indivi- | 
; duals; in our own country a Society of high fame 
and influence has been established for its advance- | 
| ment, and yet it has remained for us to render it | 
services of no common order, which I may be per- | 
| mitted to explain in some detail. In it, as in many 
other of the physical sciences, the observation of 
facts is merely the crude ore, which must be sorted 
and sifted and passed through the furnace to make 
it yield the metal which we seek. The mere task of 
| making the observations is generally a pleasure, but 
it is far otherwise with the subsequent process. The | 
arithmetical operations which it requires demand 
much more time and involve much more labour,— 
that, too, rather intellectual, and involving at every 
step liabilities to error. Take a simple instance: you 
have determined with minute precision the apparent 
place of a star in the sky,—if you stop then, you 
have done nothing. The place you have obtained is 
not the true one, the atmosphere has bent the line of | 
sight; while the light travels down your telescope | 
you and it have been moving, and the sky-marks by 
which you map the star are themselves disturbed by 
various and complicated motions. For all these you 
must allow; but to do so requires, on an average, 
| even in the most improved method of modern times, 
| the writing of 400 figures and the performance of 
50 arithmetical operations. But the numbers them- 
selves employed are the result of other complicated 
| operations; nearly half are constant for the same 
star, but an equal number have relation to the sun 
and moon, and therefore vary from day to day. 
Were these also to be calculated it would add an 
equal amount of work. But even this is insufficient, 


| it to similar exertion. 





——__" 
for we must compare what we thus obtain with the 
results of former astronomers; and this also 
be done without bringing them together by the same 
arithmetic talisman; so that were the whole to be 
performed by the one calculator, I haye found 
that, however expert he may be, he must expend 
an hour at least in obtaining each result, Now 
from most of this drudgery in the case of more than 
8,000 stars, he is relieved by the Catalogue which the 
Association has given to the world. It contains for 
each the constants already noticed; and gives the 
prompt and easy means of making the comparison, _ 
so easy that probably before its epoch 1850 js past 
every one of those places will have been verified in 
the sky. Such an undertaking could have been 
effected only by such a power as ours, which coulj 
at once engage the services of such men as Baily 
Herschel, Stratford, and their fellow-labourers, and 
devote to the inferior part of the work an expenditure 
exceeding 2,000/. In fact had we done nothing else 
I say fearlessly that this work alone would have 
secured us an enduring claim on the gratitude of 
science. Let me here remark, that there are many 
other departments in which we could render mos 
important service by the mere collection of the 
constants that belong to them: as we have done in 
this case and in that of terrestrial magnetism. (Con. 
stants are the framework of knowledge, the concen. 
tration of power; they belong peculiarly to our 
domain, and were marked out as such long since; 
but though unfortunately this work was not executed 
by that powerful mind to whom we intrusted it, 
I hope the subject will not be forgotten. I might 
tell you of the theory of the tides, which Laplace 
might well style “ the most thorny of problems,” but 
of the greatest interest to a nation “ whose march js 
o’er the mountain wave, whose home is on the deep,” 
I might tell you of light thrown on it by observations 
obtained by our influence, reduced at our expense, 
and unravelled by one worthy of going beyond the 
steps of Newton and Bernouilli. To the same 
philosopher we owe the execution of another im. 
portant task,—the determination of the plane which 
parks the level of the sea unvarying with the changes 
of the tide; a precious gift, as but for it in a few years 
the absolute levels of our great national surveys would 
have become a delusion. In Ireland, for exawple, 
they referred to the low-water of spring tides; a mark 
which could not be recovered, as it varies both with 
time and place. I know not whether this has been yet 
corrected, but I trust it soon will, as Airy’s observa- 
tions afford the data. It would be tedious to tell you 
all of this kind that we have effected: and I leave the 
subject, with a reference to one more example,—the 
investigation of the motion and nature of wave 
which we owe to Mr. Scott Russell. These lead by 
an unexpected line to one far more interesting ina 
practical view, the resistance and the form of ships 
On this subject it appears that valuable information 
has been collected for us; and it cannot but be 
matter of regret that materials obtained at so great 
an expenditure of money (more than 1,000/) of 
labour and thought should remain unavailable, 
especially considering the present imperfect con- 
dition of naval architecture in reference to science. 
In many instances we have aided inquiries of ines 
timable value, though we did not originate them :—a 
the Fossil Ichthyology of Agassiz, and those of Owen 
on Fossil Reptiles and Mammalia, which perhaps 
but for us would never have been completed; and in 
fine I may mention as an approximative measure of 
the impulse which we have given to science, that we 
have expended in this way 15,000/. Observe, too, 
that to this must be added whatever is the pecuniary 
value of the labours of those members of the Ass 
ciation who have given us their services. That all 
is gratuitous; and if you consider who many of them 
are, you will find it not easy to assign its price, But 
I regard as even more conducive to the advance 
ment of science, another part of our labours, pect 
liarly our own; I mean the Reports which place before 
us the actual boundaries of our knowledge. Much 
intellectual energy is wasted in inventing what 8 
already known; much spent on objects comparatively 
unimportant for want of a due estimate of thei 
worth, many walks untrodden because it is supposed 
they have been sufficiently explored. For all thi 
a remedy is found in those admirable surveys, ® 
many of which are found in our volumes; they at 
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oy were a “taking stock” of our intellectual wealth, 
tell us how much of it is real, how much doubt- 

| how much wanting. Whether we consider those 
e h embrace a whole science, as those of Airy on 
= nomy or Forbeson Meteorology,—or those which 
sme one of its divisions, as those of Sabine 
Terrestrial Magnetism, Lloyd on Physical Optics, 
genie on Hydraulics, those by the Dean of Ely 
| his compeers on parts of Mathematical Analysis, 
_ se of Owen and his fellow-labourers in Natural 
em __with a multitude of others,—it is scarcely 
oe to over-estimate their worth. You find 
there condensed into a few pages the essence of 
mary volumes; the chaos of clashing statements and 
conficting opinions reduced to harmony and order; 
truth winnowed from error, facts from conjecture. 
They place within the reach of the most secluded 
gadent a treasure of certain information which it 
yould be hard for him to obtain even had he access 
i the libraries and institutions of the metropolis; 
and even to the mind that is best stored they save 
‘ime,—and time is power. Such Reports we shall I 
trust continue to recelve In Increasing numbers; and 
3 long as we do, we prosper,—for they are the 
guest index, though not the most showy, of our 


include 80 


usefulness. ; 

[have left myself but little space to consider how 
fur we have fulfilled the third of our objects,—“ to 
obtain a greater degree of national attention to the 
biects of Science.” Most assuredly it was needful; 
fornowhere in the civilized world is less honour paid 
by anation to science, though nowhere is national 
prosperity more connected with its progress, nowhere 
we heavier penalties paid for its neglect. I do not 
row refer to the remarkable fact that in Britain only 
nenwhose scientific fame fills all Europe wereseldom 
thought worthy of any honorary distinction by their 
Government. Asit relates to themselves, this is of no 
importance ; but it is of deep concern to the honour of 
thiscountry. ‘The true votary of science loves it for 
itself: inits possession he has a higher honour, anobler 
decoration than man ean give. He does not require to 
be bribed to follow it by titles or ribbons,—the baits 
for meaner spirits, the lure to lower achievements, 
Buthe knows that though he despises such gauds, 
those who bestow them hold them precious; and they 
stve him asa scale by which he finds that great 
men once placed a Herschel or a Brewster nearly 
oa level with a third-rate soldier or the annual 
magistrate of some town that might be honoured 
vith a Royal visit. Nor do I refer to the miserable 
economy which permitted such men as Ivory and 
Dalton (to speak only of the dead) to waste, in the 
dndgery of earning a precarious subsistence, the 
years, the powers, the hopes which could have borne 

into the remotest and darkest recesses of the 

Ims of inquiry ; though it does contrast painfully 
vith the munificent provision which republican 
France and despotic Russia heap on such men when 
they can find them. Both these spring from the 
ame root ;—the gross ignorance in this province of 
the intellect which up to the beginning of this Asso- 

ion, and long afterwards, prevailed in the land. 
The industrial classes of our countrymen were wont 
torely in their pursuits on the unenlightened dex- 
tetity and empirical suecess which resulted from ex- 
perience, and to scoff at the idea of learning anything 
useful from a mere theorist ; those whom wealth and 
independence permitted to choose seldom sought em- 
poyment or pleasure in this unfashionable region,— 
their education, though the best then current, having 
given them very little cognizance of what it might 
contain. And to ascend still higher, even to the 
executive and legislative bodics, they “ cared still less 
‘or science ;” the tension of political life engrossed 
ill their faculties: they disliked philosophers as med- 
ders or despised them as dreamers. The head of a 
feat military department once said that he hated 
xientific officers! Any one of his engineers might 
lave told him that more money had been wasted 
ad lives lost in that department from sheer ignor- 
mee of science than any one could think of without 
tame and sorrow. The question which I know to 
hare been asked by another in “ high places,” though 
milder in expression, was not less scornful— Of 
vhat use is science?” He who asked it ought to 
lareknown better, Whatever tends to raise man 
above low and sensual pursuits,—whatever to lead 
him from the partial and present to the general and 





the future,_whatever to exalt in his mind the domi- 
nion of order and the supremacy of truth,_that must 
be useful to the individual, useful to the nation. 
Even had he been incapable of rising above the gross 
measure of pecuniary value, he ought to have been 
able to give a mighty answer to his own inquiry. 


There is not a single element of our commercial | 
prosperity in which the vivifying power of science | 


might not be felt, in which the loss arising from want 
of that certainty of action which mere unenlightened 
practice can never attain, does not reach an amount 
which, if stated in figures, would astound the most 
thoughtless. For instance, the causes which in our 
great cities hasten the death and debase and embitter 
the life of so many, have at last been forced by 
chemists and physiologists on the notice of the public. 
Look at Dr. Smith’s report on the Air and Water of 
Towns, in this volume; and when we think that the 
victims of the deadly influences which are there re- 
vealed are chiefly found among the people whose 
industry is the foundation of our greatness,—that 
every year cut off from the life of each of these is so 
much subtracted from national wealth,—even were all 
moral sense or religious feeling dead in us, we must 
confess that the knowledge which is capable of avert- 
ing them “is of use.” The ships that bear the trea- 
sures produced by this industry through the world 
are lost to a fearful amount,—nearly three daily. What 
are they worth,—ship, cargo,men ?—and most of them 
perish from want of nautical science or from unscien- 
tific construction. How many men have been ruined 
by searching for minerals, when the merest smatter- 
ing of geology would have dispelled their delusion. 
On the other hand, the agricultural produce of our 
islands might be doubled by a more perfect applica- 
tion of the principles of botany and chemistry. The 
manufacture of iron has been augmented six-fold by 
the use of the puddling furnace and the hot-blast,— 
both gifts of theory. 
without reference to the increase in the thousand 
arts of which this immense supply of that most pre- 
cious of metals is the exponent. The splendid ma- 
chinery in which we excel the world owes its present 
perfection to mechanicians who are conspicuous in 
our Sections, to impulses given by philosophers like 
Willis or Babbage Nay, the steam-engine itself, 
your immortal town’s-man’s great conquest,—that 
earthly Fate to which now seems to be committed 
the weaving of the world’s destiny,—that itself was a 
pure induction of science:—and beyond that I need 
not go. But we live in better times; for no states- 


man now would be so imprudent as to ask such a | 


question, even were there any so unfortunate as to 
hink it,—-which I trust there are not. And this 
think It,—wnich rust there are not. And this 


change we, the British Association, have in no small | 
We have carried far | 


degree helped to produce. 


and wide through the land the light which before 


beamed only from a few scattered points; if our | 


meteor-like presence be short it is also bright, —and as 


the meteor is remembered when the stationary lamp | 
is unheeded, so I trust that of the tens of thousands | 
the pages which reconcile any seeming inconsistence. 


who have felt our influence few will forget the im- 


pression which it made on them, and fewer fail to | 


feel that this impression ennobled and exalted their 
understanding. It is evident that science now has a 


far more powerful hold on public opinion than when | 


we began our course. No other proof is needed of this 
than the fact that many new branches of it are find- 
ing their way into the course of University instrue- 
tion. 
those of this island, I rejoice to say that in my own 
—that of Dublin—within the last year Chemistry, 
Thermotics, Electro-Magnetism, and others, have 
been made a portion of the under-graduate course ; 


while one of our own valued members has introduced | 
| rial system, they would reject their study as fraught 


into primary schools a manual of Zoology, of which 
the spirit is as good as the substance is attractive. 
But there is another evidence, not less satisfactory in 
reference to this our third object, and I name it with 
pleasure,—the prompt and liberal attention which 
our Government now pays to the requests of the 
Association. 
to it except for matters of paramount importance 
and unquestionable usefulness ; but in times past it 


would have been no easy matter to force a conviction 


of this on the guardians of the Treasury ; and we 


may therefore feel assured, not only that they | 


personally take an interest in what we bring before 
them, but also that the whole nation sympathizes 





How gigantic a result is this, | 


Without referring to the recent changes in | 


It is true that we have never applied | 
| here surrounded by many matchless in the sciences 
| which are supposed so dangerous, and not less con- 


with us ;—for some of these concessions are of 20 
ordinary magnitude. The completion of the Ordnance 
survey of Scotland—the enlarging the scale of part, 
perhaps all, of that of England—and the adding 
lines of level to that of Ireland after it was appa- 
rently completed—are very formidable items in a 
budget. At ourdemands the Observatories from which 
such splendid additions have been made to our know- 
ledge of Magnetism and Meteorology have been 
established far and wide throughout our dominions :— 
a precious gift, not only for itself, but for what it has 
produced, The example was followed, on their usual 
princely scale, at four stations by the East India 
Company, (always, be it said, munificent patrons of 
science,) and still more extensively by Russia—with 
what success must be fresh in the memory of those 
who were present at the Magnetic Congress. We 
obtained the Antarctic Expedition of Ross, so fertile 
in its geographic fruit—so invaluable for the wide 
extension which it gave to the domain of terrestrial 
magnetism. We procured the expenditure of large 
sums for the reduction of the Greenwich lunar 
observations, and for publishing the Catalogues of 
Lacaille and Lalande,—and much more which I need 
notrecite. Yet,—and we well may reckon it a sign 
of progress,—not a single voice has been raised in 
opposition to these grants. It seems as if our coun- 
try recognized in us its scientific representatives, 
—as if we were like the Saxon prototype of its 
great council: its Witena-Gemot—its assembly of 


| the Wise. 


And may we deserve that name ; for let me re- 
mind you that science is not necessarily wisdom. To 
know, is not the sole nor even the highest office of 
the intellect ; and it loses all its glory unless it act 
in furtherance of the great end of man’s life. That 
end is, as both Reason and Revelation unite in telling 
us, to acquire the feelings and habits that will lead 
us to love and seek what is Good in all its forms, and 
guide us by following its traces to the First Great 
Cause of all, where only we find it pure and un- 
clouded. If science be cultivated in conpruity with 
this, it is the most precious possession we can have— 
the most divine endowment. But if it be perverted 
to minister to any wicked or ignoble purpose—if it 
even be permitted to take too absolute a hold of the 
mind, or overshadow that which should be paramount 
over all, the sense of duty, the perception of right— 
if it does not increase in us the consciousness of an 
Almighty and All-beneficent presence,—it lowers in- 
stead of raising us in the great scale of existence. 
This, however, it can never do but by our fault. All 
its tendencies are heavenward ;— every new fact 
which it reveals is a ray from the origin of Light, 
which leads us to its source. If any think otherwise, 
their knowledge is imperfect or their understanding 
warped or darkened by their passions. The Book of 
Nature is, like that of Revelation, written by God, 
and therefore cannot contradict ; both we cannot 
read through all their extent, and therefore should 
neither wonder nor be alarmed if at times we miss 


In hoth, too, we may fail to interpret rightly that 
which is recorded ; but be assured, if we search them 
in quest of truth alone, each will bear witness to the 
other,—and physical knowledge, instead of being 
hostile to religion, will be found its most powerful 
ally, its most useful servant. Many, I know, think 
otherwise ; and because attempts have occasionally 
been made to draw from Astronomy, from Geology, 
from the modes of the growth and formation of 
animals and plants, arguments against the divine 
origin of the Sacred Scripture, or even to substitute 
for the creative will of an intelligent First Cause the 
blind and casual evolution of some agency of a mate- 


with danger. In this I must express my deep con- 
viction that they do injury to that very cause which 
they think they are serving. 

Time will not let me touch further on the cavils 
and errors in question; and besides they have been 
often fully answered. I will only say, that I am 


spicuous for truth and piety. If they find uo 
discord between faith and knowledge, why should 
you or any suppose it to exist? On the contrary, 
they cannot be well separated. We must know 
that God is, before we can confess them;—we must 











know that He is wise and powerful before we can 
trust in Him,—that He is good before we can love 
Him, All these attributes, the study of His works 


had made known before He gave that more perfect 


knowledge of himself with which we are blessed. 
Among the Semitic tribes his names betoken exalted 
nature and resistless power; among the Hellenic 
races they denote his wisdom; but that which we 
inherit from our Northern ancestors denotes his 
goodness. 
modern science bring out in ever-increasing splen- 


dour; and I cannot conceive anything that more | 


effectually brings home to the mind the absolute 
omnipresence of the Deity than high physical know- 
ledge. I fear I have too long trespassed on your 


tience, yet let me point out to you a few examples. | 
b 7 } 


What can fill us with an overwhelming sense of His 
infinite wisdom like the telescope? As you sound 
with it the fathomless abyss of stars, till all measure 
of distances seems to fail and imagination alone gauges 
the distance; yet even there as here is the same 
divine harmony of forces, the same perfect conserva- 
tion of systems, which the being able to trace in the 
pages of Newton or Laplace makes us feel as if we 
were more than men. [If it is such a triumph of 
intellect to trace this law of the universe, how trans- 
cendent must that Greatest over all be in which it, 
and many like it, have their existence! That in- 
strument tells us that our globe and we are but a 
speck, the existence of which cannot be perceived 
beyond our system. Can we then hope that in this 
immensity of worlds we shall not be overlooked ? 
The microscope will answer. If the telescope lead 
to one verge of infinity, i¢ brings us to the other; and 
shows us that down in the very twilight of visibility 
the living points which it discloses are fashioned with 
the most finished perfection,—that the most marvel- 
lous contrivances minister to their preservation and 
their enjoyment,—that as nothing is too vast for the 
Creator's control, so nothing is too minute or trifling 
for His care. At every turn the philosopher meets 
facts which show that man’s Creator is also his Father, 
—things which seem to contain a special provision for 
his use and his happiness:—but I will take only two, 
from their special relation to this very district. Is it 
possible to consider the properties which distinguish 
iron from other metals, without a conviction that those 
qualities were given to it that it might beuseful to man, 
whatever other purposes might be answered by them ? 
That it should be ductile and plastic while influenced 
by heat, capable of being welded, and yet by a slight 
chemical change capable of adamantine hardness, 
—and that the metal which alone possesses pro- 
perties so precious should be the most abundant 
of all,_must seem, as it is, a miracle of bounty. 
And not less marvellous is the prescient kindness 
which stored up in your coal-fields the exuberant 
vegetation of the ancient world, under circum- 
stances which preserved this precious magazine of 
wealth and power, not merely till He had placed 
on earth beings who would use it, but even to a late 
period of their existence, lest the element that was 
to develope to the utmost their civilization and 
energy might be wasted or abused. But I must con- 
clude with this summary of all which I would wish to 


impress on your minds—that, the more we know His | 


works the nearer we are to Him. Such knowledge 
pleases Him; it is bright and holy, it is our purest 
happiness here, and will assuredly follow us into 
another life if rightly sought in this. May He guide 
us in its pursuit; and in particular, may this meeting 
which I have attempted to open in His name, be 
successful and prosperous,—so that in future years 


they who follow me in this high office may refer to 
it as one to be remembered with unmixed satisfac- 
tion! 


The Eant of Harrowsy moved a vote of thanks to 
the learned President for the ability which he had dis- 
played in his Address,—especially as having rendered 
the subject on which he discoursed most popular as 
well as profitable. 


The Bisnor of Oxrorp, in seconding the vote, | 


urged his auditory to bear in mind that men might 
be humble without being narrow-minded, and religious 
without being ignorant. 

Prof. Rosinson having acknowledged the com- 
pliment, the meeting adjourned. 


All these the more perfect researches of | 





THURSDAY. 

Business began this morning in all the Sections. 
In the course of the day Captain Carte exhibited 
experiments of his method of saving life in cases of 
Shipwreck by means of rockets. In the afternoon 
the members of the Association visited the Botanical 


| Gardens:—and in the evening the Town Hall was | 


open for promenade and conversation. 
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President—Mr. W. Horxrss, F.R 
sidenta—Rev. E. H. Grrrorp, Sir W. 8. Harris, 

r. J. C. Apams, Tue Dean oF ELy. 
Seerctaries—Prof. Steve.iy, Messrs. G. G. Stokes, W. R. WILts. 
Committee Lord Adare, Capt. Sir E. Belcher, } 

, Mr. Birt, Rev, P the 
tray, Prof. Hodgkinson, } 
», Rev. Dr. Robinson, Mr. 
-owell, Mr. F. Ronald 
son, Lord Wrottesley. 

The President on taking the chair briefly stated 
the object of the Association and the usual mode of 
working the Sections. 

Mr. Ronaups handed in his annual report ‘ On the 
Kew Observatory,’ from which it appeared that the 
observations have, from the deficiency of applicable 
funds, been discontinued since the meeting in 1848; 
but a sum having been then voted for completing 
certain experiments in progress and another sum for 
the reduction and discussion of the series of electric 
observations which commenced in August 1843 and 
terminated in 1848, the last year’s work has been 
principally devoted to these objects; and it was 
deemed that good service has been rendered to the 
modes of magnetic investigation by this employment 
of the Observatory. The report proceeds to give an 
account, as usual, of the state of the establishment, 
including a complete inventory of the contents of 
the building. Then follows Mr. Birt’s discussion of 
the electrical observations,—occupying a much too 
large part of the volume to be read, and therefore 
left for Mr. Birt to report afterwards in substance. A 
summary specification of the experiments of the 
year was given, viz.:—1. On the management of the 
light admitted into Mr. Ronalds’s camera by suppress- 
ing his usual condensing lenses and bringing the index 
of the magnet nearer to the lamp, by which means 
the time required for producing an efficient image on 
the paper was materially diminished. An improve- 
ment on Count Rumford’s polyflame lamp was 
useful for heightening the brilliancy of the flame 
itself. 2. Experiments intended to determine the 
comparative advantages of a slit in a shield and the 
index which had been hitherto used. The slit was 
found far preferable in the case of large and sudden 
excursions,—such as those occurring in Canada, 3. 
On the comparative advantages of the Daguerreotype 
and Talbotype processes. The former was found 


Vice-Pr 


Osler, Prof. 
nalds, Col. Sabine, Col. Sykes, Prof. \ 


for all these uses preferable, confirming Col. Sabine’s | 
4, Several experiments, more or less | 


anticipations. 
successful, on modes of copying the impression of 
the mercury on the plate,—in which assistance was 
derived from Mr. Malone. 5. Experiments of etching, 


either by the mezzotinto or dry-point method, on the | 


daguerreotype plate itself with a view to the circula- 
tion of the original observations, the plate remaining 
serviceable for a few more mercurial impressions. 
6. Experiments suggested by Dr. Lloyd for pro- 
curing on the plate the same kind of zero line for 
measuring ordinates as Mr. Ronalds had from the 
first procured upon paper, &c. 7. Experiments for 
the construction of an instrument for measuring 


ordinates of magnetic and other curves from the | 


above-mentioned zero line, or in other instances, 
8. Experiments for the improvement of daguerreo- 
type apparatus for the process of cleaning, polishing, 
and coating plates used for the purposes of these 
observations, with some other experiments of less con- 
sequence. The volume, further, contains the full 
details, illustrated with five plates, of the apparatus, 
resulting in part from the foregoing series of experi- 
ments, and sent by Col. Sabine to the Toronto Ob- 
servatory for immediate use. An advantage of this 


| arrangement is, that no hygrometric expansion or | 
contraction can have sensible effect on the required | 


results. Mr. Ronalds’s correspondence on the sub- 


| jects of electricity and magnetism seems to have had 


beneficial results. In the last place is presented, as 
usual, a list of proposals for new experiments at Kew, 
extending to twelve heads,—one of the most urgent 
of which Mr. Ronalds considers to be the prosecu- 
tion of experiments commenced at the Observatory 


in 1845, and suspended for want of funds 
important subject of frequency J ueat » ON the 
tricity, a subject unaccountably saglestad che elee. 
observations of Beccaria, at Turin, in the aaa the 
| the last century, and one which seems to Mr R om | 
} to grow in importance with the growth lean 
mical and magnetical information, the. 
these proposals embrace a course of inquiry j 
netism, electricity, and various meteorologi 
nomena, all requiring only a sufficient ob 
staff to be beneficially carried out. 

‘ Report on the Discussion of the Electrica 
vations at Kew,’ by W. R. Brrt.—The 
that 15,170 observations of atmospheric electricity 
made during a period of five years, contributed to 
the deduction of the results detailed in the re . 
Of these, 14,515 were positive and 655 alee 
| The positive observations had furnished the data hor 
| determining the ordinates of the diurnal and annnal 

curves of atmospheric electricity,—especially durin 
the three years, 1845, 1846 and 1847, to which 10 176 
| observations contributed. The result of the discus. 
| sion with reference to the diurnal curve is as follows: 
| —From the mean of the three years at each obser. 
| vation hour,—viz. every even hour, Greenwich mean 
| time, throughout the day and night—it appeared 
that the tension of atmospheric electricity js ata 
minimum at 2 o’clock in the morning; from this hour 
a gradual rise takes place until 6 a.m., after which 
hour the tension rises rapidly, the value at 8 ay, 
being nearly double of that at 6 a.m.; the increase 
is then more gradual until 10 a.m., the epoch of the 
first or forenoon maximum ; from this hour the ten. 
sion gradually declines until 4 p.m, when its value ig 
but slightly above the value at 8 a.m. This second 
minimum the author terms the diurnal minimum, as 
distinguishing it from the nocturnal at 2 a.m. After 
this the tension rapidly increases until 8 p.m.; and 
after a slight rise to 10 p.a.—the epoch of the prin. 
cipal or evening maximum—the upward course of 
the tension is completed. The evening maximum 
is rather considerably elevated above the forenoon 
maximum at 10 4.m. Between the hours 10 py, 
and midnight the tension declines to nearly the value 
of the nocturnal minimum. In treating of the annual 
period the author remarked that the lowest tensions 
are exhibited in June and August,—the tension of 
July being rather above that of either of the before. 
named months. During September a small rise 
occurs, which is increased in October; the augmen- 
tation becomes more rapid from November to January 
and then receives a check,—the February increment 
being less than either of those of December and 
| January. In February the maximum is attained; 
it is succeeded in March by a very rapid diminutionof 
tension, which continues through April and May,—the 
decrements becoming less in value until June, the 
month presenting the lowest tension. In connexion 
with this part of the report, the author solicited 
attention to the close connexion which appears to 
exist between the electric tension and the humidity 
of the atmosphere; the records of the Observatory: 
Greenwich furnishing the means of comparing the 
two elements. With respect to the diurnal period, 
the author also infers that the higher tensions exhi- 
bited by the electrometers are more or less connected 
with the humidity of the atmosphere,—especially the 
moisture enveloping the collecting lanthorn. With 
the view of illustrating this point, he divided the entire 
series of observations into two sets,—one of high, the 
other of low tensions, as well as specifying in each 
division the summer and winter observations,—and 
found that the high tensions in the winter matenally 
influenced the results deduced from all the observe 
tions in the winter, and those again materially influ 
enced the results appertaining to the entire yeat 
The correspondence between these results and those 
of the discussion of the annual period tended greatly 
to confirm his inference that the positive tensions 
especially those of a high value, are more or less due 
to the humidity present in the atmosphere. The 
diseussion of the observations at sunrise and sunset, 
3,367, illustrates to a great extent the annual period 
As these observations extend over a period of five 
years, the curves are more regular than that deduced 
from the observations of three years. In accordant 
with the results having reference to the diur# 
period, the sunset curve is found to be superior® 
the sunrise,—i. e., the electric tension is higher # 
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e thed itis at sunrise. In the sunrise and sun- 
e maximum occurs in January instead 
of February’; in other respects there is considerable 

cordance between the annual periods. In discuss- 
= the negative observations the author pursued 
her a different course,—the occurrence of 
e electricity as compared with positive being 


curves th 


altoget 


tiv . 
sil He first assembled all the cases of negative 


y that occurred in the seventeen months 
1845, and compared each observation with 
the records for the same period at the Observatory, 
Greenwich. The principal results of the comparison 
ye:—fitst, that when the conductor has been nega- 
tively charged rain, generally heavy, has mostly been 
fling; the instances when rain has not fallen, the 
charge being negative, are very rare—only 10 out of 
93];—second, These ten instances, with the assist- 
ance of the Greenwich observations, have enabled 
the author to infer that the negative charge is derived 
ore immediately from the cloud precipitating the 
nin,—2 particular kind of cloud, cirro stratus, in 
almost every instance having been observed at Green- 
rch when the conductor has heen charged negatively 
atKew. From this he apprehended the possibility 
of obtaining a diurnal period of negative electricity 
more or less in accordance with the diurnal period 
of cloudiness; and with this view he discussed the 
remaining 424 negative observations. The result is 
perfectly in accordance with that of the discussion of the 
recelings eventeen months; the greater occurrence 
of negative electricity as well as its increase of tension 
ginciding within certain limits with the greatest deve- 
jopement of cloud, the epoch being about the middle 
ifthe day. The results of the entire discussion can- 
not be better expressed than in the words of the con- 
duding portion of the Report. “In both instances 
(the positive and negative) the humidity and cloudiness 


dlectricit 
pror to 


nD 


precede the electricity, and strongly indicate that | 


whatever relation may exist between the develope- 
nent of positive electricity and humidity on the one 
hand and that of negative electricity and cloudiness 
mn the other, such relations are not only likely to be 
of very constant character, but that a similarity 
aists between the two sets of phenomena which goes 
fr to show that the nature of their connexion, if 
ay, is also similar: the one, viz. positive, princi- 
pally indicating the electric tension of aqueous 
vapour,—the other, viz. negative, the electric disturb- 
aces produced by the sudden precipitation of this 
vapour when existing as cloud.” 

‘On the Orbitual Motion of the Magnetic Pole 
rund the North Pole of the Earth,’ by the Rey. 
J.Grover.—This was shown by tracing the posi- 
tions of the magnetic pole at several intervals during 
the last 250 years, by converging lines drawn from 
the London, Paris, and St. Petersburgh observa- 
tories, and deduced by computations of the different 
variations of the magnetic needle at these places. 
These changes were shown very distinctly upon the 
diferent polar horizons of the observatories, and the 
abit drawn from them in its proper positi An ex- 
taordinary acceleration of thismotion from 1580 down 
to 1723 was pointed out, and a pause at that period, 
thich indicated a climax in that year, in which both 
the horizontal movement of the needle was suspended, 
ad the dipping motion changed its course from a 
domnward to an upward motion. Mr. Grover showed 


x a series of changes in the lines of equal de- | 
| position to the several groups to be embraced in the 


dination about the isodynamic poles, which ap- 


pared to indicate a direct tendency, or attractive | 


fee operating upon the magnetic needles from the 
ples; which he assumed and showed to be sufficient 
account for the extra linear position of the lines of 
wdeclination between Europe and Asia as well as 
for the extraordinary curvatures of the declination 
ines observed in the north of Asia on the two sides of 
the isodynamic pole, and on the origin and changes of 
theclosed systems or ovals in the Asiatic and Pacific 
allocations. Mr. Grover regarded the moving mag- 
letic pole in the light of a satellite, or supplemental 
ystem, to the isagonal poles, disturbed by the ac- 
cumulation of ice about the poles in the course of a 
ong series of ages and generated as a compensative 
Process from an interruption of the original system. 
‘Ona Rainbow seen after Actual Sunset,’ by Prof. 
Catvattizr.— On the Ist of July 1849, at Esk, 
tear Durham, I observed a rainbow, which continued 
tobe visible after the setting of the sun’s complete 
de. The latitude of the place has been determined 





| some instances from separate observations. 
| seen by day passing between the observer and the 
| earth were in some cases recorded; 








accurately by Bessel’s method of observing the transit 
of stars over the eastern and western prime vertical; 
and assuming the horizontal refraction to be 33’, the 
time of the setting of the sun’s upper limb was 
8b. 36™. 2s. The time of sunset could not be ob- 
served in consequence of clouds. At 8>- 31™- 438 the 
bow seemed to be a portion of a circle greater than 
a semicircle, like a Saracenic arch, both the northern 
and southern portions being visible to an altitude of 
about 40°, At 8). 34m. 438 the southern end had 
faded, but the northern end and a part of the secondary 
how were visible at about 5° of altitude, the sky being 
visibly darker between the primary bow. This con- 
tinued visible till 85 37™- 48s., 1™. 488. after com- 
plete sunset; and as late as 8®- 38™- 438, 2™. 418 after 
sunset, an irregular portion of the bow was visible 
at an altitude of about 45°. The time was accurately 


known by comparing the watch with a transit clock 


immediately after the observation. In order to ac- 
count for this appearance, it must be supposed either 
that the horizontal refraction was much greater than 
usual, or that the bow was formed at a very elevated 
region of the atmosphere. 

‘On Luminous Meteors,’ by Prof. Powe.t.—This 
was an extensive collection of facts collected from 
numerous observers, forming a continuation of the 
report on this subject drawn up last year by Prof. 
Powell at the request of the Association. In each 
case the exact circumstances attending each meteor 
were given accurately, frequently as seen in several 


places at the same time; the periods of showers of | 
given in | 
Meteors | 


meteors at given times of the year, were 


these were 
supposed to be in some instances the cause of un- 
usually cold days. Those which were suddenly 
extinguished as if being previously illuminated by 
the sun and at an instant ploughing into the shadow 
of the earth were much attended to as giving assist- 
ance to the researches of Sir John Lubbock and 
other investigators of this subject.—Several members 
of the Section gave examples of meteors which came 
under their notice, and expressed their hope that 
this communication should be printed at length in 
the Report. 

‘On Meteors,’ by Mr. LowE.—This communication 
formed a continuation of the previous one, and Prof. 
Powell expressed his intention to incorporate it with 
his Report. 

‘On Shooting Stars,’ by Mr. Brrt.— This also 
formed a continuation of the same subject. Several 
of the observations were accurately projected, and 
the important circumstances of all carefully noted. 

‘On a Notice of a Meteor seen in India on the 
19th of last March,’ by Admiral Sir C. Matcoum.— 
This consisted of selected notices of the meteor 
from the Bombay Times of March and April, and 


contained several letters detailing the cireumstances 
| under which it was seen by the different writers— 


from which it was inferred to be a mass of over 600 
feet in diameter; and the place at which it fell after 
bursting was ascertained to a high degree of proba- 
bility : it fortunately was not an inhabited place. 
‘On Teaching Perspective by Models,’ by Mr. 
Twintnc.—Mr. Twining exhibited models and de- 


monstrated by figures drawn on glass the importance } 


of having the perspective plane selected in a proper 


picture, and the distance of that plane properly pro- 
portioned to the breadth of the picture, 
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‘On the combined use of the Basic Acetates of 
Lead and Sulphurous Acid, in the Colonial Manu- 
facture and the Refining of Sugar, by Dr. Scor- 
FERN,’— Dr. Scoffern, after a few preliminary re- 


Vice-Presidents- 
l 


marks on the anomalies which beset the colonial | 


sugar-manufacturing functions, stated the actual 
amount of pure white and crystallizable sugar exist- 
ing in the sugar-cane juice to be from 17 to 23 per 








Dr. Gladstone, Prof. | f / . . _ 
same way, the lines being filled up with the white 


cent., and the amount of juice contained in the cane 
to be about 90 per cent.: of this amount only 60 
per cent. on an average is extracted,—and of this 


| quantity only one-third part of its sugar is obtained, 
}in a dark impure condition, instead of whites and 


pure as it might be extracted. The operation at pre- 
sent generally followed in the colonial production of 
sugar involved the use of lime, an agent which al- 
though beneficial in separating certain impurities 
and decomposing others, effects both these agencies 
at the expense of two-thirds of the original sugar. 
Curious plans had been followed to avoid the use of 
lime:—alumina, in its hydrated condition, had been 
employed, but with inconsiderable success. As a 
purifying agent the basic acetate of lead was known 
to be most potent, but could not be generally em- 
ployed, owing to the existence of no sufficient means 
of separating any excess of that agent which might 
remain. Dr. Scoffern effects this separation by 
means of sulphurous acid forced by mechanical 
means into the sugar solutions. The process had 
been used for more than twelve months in one of the 
large British refineries, and a lump of sugar prepared 
by means of the operation was exhibited. The ad- 
vantages presented by this operation were thus 
summed up:—1. As applied to cane-juice, and 
other natural juices containing sugar, it enables the 
whole of the latter to be extracted instead of one- 
third as is now the case: and in the condition of 
perfect whiteness, if desired, without the employ- 
ment of animal charcoal. Owing to the complete 
separation of impurities the juice throws up no scum 
when boiled, and therefore involves no labour of 
skimming. Finally, the process of curing is effected 
in less than one-third of the present time,—and the 
quality of the sugar being in all cases so pure and 
dry, no loss in weight occurs during the voyage 
home. 2. As applied to the refinery operation, it 
enables the manufacturer to work upon staples of 
such impurity that he could not use them on the old 
process. It yields from these staples a produce 
equal in quality to the best refined sugars produced 
heretofore—in larger quantity, and in less time. It 
banishes the operation of scum-pressing, the em- 
ployment of blood and lime. Finally, its cost is 
even less than that of the present refinery process. 

Dr. MILLER remarked that it had been objected that 
sulphurous acid absorbed oxygen, and passing into 
sulphuric acid impaired the grain of the sugar. Dr, 
PLAYFAIR said it had been stated that sulphurous 
acid gave a taste to the sugar. Dr. Scorrern ob- 
served that his specimens proved that neither of 
these objections was valid. It having been asked 
if voltaic electricity had been found successful in re- 
moving the salts of lead from the sugar in Dr. Scof- 
fern’s process, Dr. Farapay expressed his opinion 
that it was impracticable. Prof. De Vry thought 
the molasses would contain acetate of lime which 
would be unfit for the uses to which it is put in 
Holland. 

‘On the presence of Fluorine in the Waters of 
the Firth of Forth, the Firth of Clyde, and the 
German Ocean,’ by G. Witsoy, M.D.—In 1846, 
the author announced the discovery to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, of fluorine as a new element 
of sea water. He was led to search for it, after 
observing that fluoride of calcium possesses a certain 
small but marked solubility in water, which explains 
its occurrence in springs and rivers, and necessitates 
its occasional, if not constant presence in the sea. 
The only specimens of sea water he had examined 
before this summer, were taken from the Firth of 
Forth, at Joppa, about three miles from Edinburgh. 
He obtained the mother-liquor or bittern from the 
pans of a salt-work there, and precipitated it by 
nitrate of baryta. The precipitate after being washed 
and dried was warmed with oil of vitriol in a lead 
basin, covered with waxed glass having designs on it. 
The latter were etched in two hours, as deeply as 
they could have been by fluor-spar treated in the 


silica, separated from the glass. The author has 
recently examined in the same way bittern from the 
salt-works at Saltcoats, in the Firth of Clyde, but 
the indications of fluorine were much less distinct 
than in the waters on the East Coast. On procur- 
ing, however, from the same place, the hard crust 
which collects at the bottom and sides of the boilers 
used in the evaporation of sea-water, he found no 
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difficulty in detecting fluorine in the deposit. This 
crust or deposit consists in greater part of sulphate 
of lime, and of carbonate of lime and of magnesia, 
but it contains also much chloride of sodium, and 
the other soluble salts of sea water, entangled in its 
substance. When sulphuric acid, accordingly, is 
poured on it, it gives off much hydrochloric and 
carbonic, as well as some hydrofluoric acid, and the 
latter is thus swept away before it has time to cor- 
rode the glass deeply. ‘The author preferred, never- 
theless, to use the crust exactly as he got it, that 
the proof of the presence of fluorine might not be 
impaired in validity by the possibility of that sub- 
stance being introduced by the water or re-agents 
which must have been employed, had the chlorides 
and carbonates been separated from the crust by a 
preliminary process. ‘The crust, accordingly, after 
being dried and powdered, was placed along with oil 
of vitriol in a lead basin covered by a waxed square 
of plate glass, with letters traced through the wax. 
A single charge of the crust and acid corroded the 
glass very slightly, but by replenishing the basin 
with successive quantities of these materials, whilst 
the same plate of engraved glass was used as the 
cover, he found no difficulty in etching the glass 
deeply. Operating in this way, he has found fluorine 
readily in the boiler deposit from the waters of the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde. It is a less easy matter 
to subject the waters of the open sea to the requisite 
concentration, before examination. It occurred to 
the author, however, that the incrustations which are 
periodically removed from the boilers of the ocean 
steamers would serve to determine the question 


whether fluorine is a general constituent of the sea. | 
He made application, accordingly, at Glasgow and | 


Leith for the deposits in question. It appears, 


however, that the deep-sea steamers which leave the | 


former have their boilers cleaned out at other ports, 


rusts from the west coast of Scotland. He has 
obtained at Leith the crust from the boiler of a 
steamer called the Isabella Napier, which trades 
between that port and Wick, so that the greater part 
of the water consumed as steam by its engines is 
derived from the German Ocean, although a portion 
is necessarily obtained from the Firth of Forth. The 


crust from the boilers of this vessel was treated in | 


the way described, and at once yielded hydrofluoric 
acid. A single charge, indeed, of the materials 


marked the glass distinctly, and four charges deeply. | 


We may therefore infer that fluorine is present in 
the waters of the German Ocean, for different por- 


tions of the deposit yielded it readily, and marked | 


glass as deeply as the deposit from the water of the 
Firth of Forth did, which could not have been the 
case if the whole crust had not contained fluorine 
pretty equally diffused through it. From what is 


known of the comparative uniformity in composition | 


of sea water, it may safely be inferred that if 


be found universally present in the sea. Mr. Mid- 
dleton, before 1846, came to the conclusion that 
fluorine must be present in sea water, since it 
occurred, as he had ascertained, in the shells of 
marine mollusca. Silliman junior, without a know- 
ledge of Middleton's views, drew the same inference 
from its invariable presence in the calcareous corals 
brought to America by the United States expedition 
from the Antarctic Seas. The author has found 
fluorine abundantly present in the teeth of the 
Walrus, which points to its existence in the Arctic 
Ocean; and it seems so invariably to associate itself 
with phosphate of lime, that it may be expected to 
occur in the bones of all animals marine and terres- 
trial. The author has found fluorine likewise in 
kelp from the Shetlands, but much less distinctly 
than he anticipated. Glass plates were only cor- 
roded so far as to show marks when breathed upon. 
Prof. Voelker, also, was kind enough at the author's 
request to search for fluorine when analysing the 
ashes of specimens of the sea pink (Statice Armeria), 
which had grown close to the sea shore, and con- 
tained iodine, and found fluorine in the plant. 
When all those facts are considered, it is not too 
much, the author thinks, to urge that fluorine should 
now take its place among the acknowledged con- 
stituents of sea water. He has entered at length 
into the consideration of the natural distribution of 














this element, and into other details connected with it, 
in a paper in the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh,’ vol.xvi, part 7, and in acommunication 
made to the Association at its Southampton meet- 
ing. The Statice Armeria may certainly be added 
to the list of plants containing fluorine, and so may 
the Cochlearia Anglica, in specimens of which 
obtained from the Bass Rock, and analysed in Dr. 
Wilson's laboratory, Dr. Voelker has also detected 
this element. 

Specimens of etched glass were shown to the Sec- 
tion in illustration of this communication. 

Prof. ForcuamMMeR confirmed the results of Dr. 
Wilson. He had examined sea water from near 
Copenhagen, and found fluorine in every instance. 
He had also examined many shells and marine pro- 
ducts from various localities, and they all gave the 
same body—the quantity of which was always 
greater in sea than in land animals, Mr. Pearsall 
thought he had detected fluorine in many waters 
from springs and rivers. 

‘On Phosphorus as producing cold short Iron,’ 
by Mr. Rinmay.—This was a statement of the dis- 
covery in the Swedish iron of phosphorus whenever 
it presented the peculiarity of being cold short, as it 
is technically termed. The process adopted was the 
following: The pig-iron, weighing about three 
grammes and reduced to small pieces, was dissolved 
in diluted nitric acid, the solution evaporated to dry- 
ness, the dry mass heated strongly with free access 
of air in order to destroy all carbon. After heating, 
the dry mass was triturated and mingled with six 
times its weight of soda, a little chlorate of potass 
and a little silica, and smelted as long as any gas was 
disengaged. The smelted mass was exhausted by 
boiling water, and digested for some hours, The 
solution was filtered, the undissolved residue washed 


| with hot water, containing a small quantity of chloride 
so that he has as yet been unsuccessful in procuring | 


of ammonium. The solution was evaporated to 
dryness, and the dry mass treated with hydrochloric 
acid and dissolved in water. After filtration, the 
solution was neutralized, and the phosphate of lime 
was precipitated in a closed vessel by a solution 
of chloride of calcium with ammonia. ‘This method 
is published more extensively by T. Akerman, pro- 
fessor in Fahlun. 

Dr. Percy spoke of the importance of this inquiry 
—particularly in such a district as Birmingham. He 
then instanced many of the peculiarities of the Staf- 
fordshire iron which contain phosphorus; and spoke 
of the peculiarity of the Berlin iron, which is so 
singularly fluid in casting as being probably due to 
some such combination.—Dr. Ronatps, Dr. MILLER, 


|}and Mr. R. Puivirps confirmed the fact of the 


general presence of phosphorus in cast iron. 

*On the comparative Cost of making various 
Voltaic Arrangements,’ by Mr. W. S. Warp.—The 
author stated that a series of calculations founded 


| on data, produced to the Chemical Section at Swan- 
fluorine be present in the waters of the Firths of | 
Forth and Clyde, and in the German Ocean, it will | 


sea, showed the efficient power of three generally 
used forms of battery known as Smee’s, Daniell’s, 
and Grove’s, would be equal when 100 pairs of 
Smee’s, 55 pairs of Daniell’s or 34 pairs of Grove's 
were used, and that the expense of working such 
batteries as regards a standard of 60 grains of zinc 
in each cell per hour, would be about 6d., 7}d. and 
8d. respectively. 

This communication led to conversations on the 
economy of the Electric Light and Electro-Mag- 
netic Engines, in which Dr, Faraday, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Elkington and other gentlemen joined. 
—Dr. Farapay remarked on ‘the imperfect cha- 
racter of the electric light, and its inapplicability 
for purposes of general illumination: all objects 
appearing dark when the eye was embarrassed by 
the intensity of the electric are —Mr. Suaw and Dr. 
Percy instanced the magneto-electric machines 
which are employed at Birmingham for electro- 
plating, in which the current cost of the motive 
power —viz., a steam-engine to put the magneto- 
electric machine in action was the only working cost. 
—Mr. EvkineTon stated that they had never been 
induced to abandon the voltaic battery which they 
employed in their manufactory, finding it more eco- 
nomical than the magneto-electrical machine of 
which he was the patentee. He also stated the re- 
markable fact that a few drops of the sulphuret of 
carbon added to the cyanide of silver in the decom- 
posing cell, had the property of precipitating the 





silver perfectly bright, instead of bein, 
wn from the goly, 


so dead as it is when thrown do 
tions ordinarily employed. 
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‘On the General Relations of the New 
Sandstone, the Coal Measures, and the Silurian 
Rocks of the South Staffordshire Coal-field, } J 
B. Juxes.—The nature and position of the p don 
concealed beneath the new red sandstone is a 
matter of great practical importance as well as geolo- 
gical interest. The new red sandstone itself extends 
across England without interruption, ranging near} 
north-east by south-west, whilst the Coal Seem 
and other older strata possessing a high economic 
value, are broken and irregular in their distribution, 
In the centre of England the new red sandstone 
expands into a great plain, on each side of which are 
several small detached coal-fields, and three others, 
appearing like islands, are entirely surrounded by 
it—namely, the coal-fields of Leicestershire, War. 
wickshire and South Staffordshire. The inquiries of 
the author have been directed to ascertain whether 
these coal-fields are bounded by faults, in which 
case we might expect to find the coal beneath the 
whole extent of the new red sandstone plain,—or 
whether the boundaries of the coal measures are 
not rather to be considered as ancient cliffs and 
slopes caused by denudation, as in this alternative 
it will become probable that the coal measures were 
wholly or in great part destroyed and removed from 
the intervals between the present fields before the 
deposition of the new red sandstone. The re 
searches of Sir R. Murchison, and more recently of 
the Geological Survey, have shown that the three 
groups of stratified rocks in South Staffordshire 
namely, the new red sandstone, coal measures and 
Silurian strata— are each unconformable to the 
other, because, although they have often nearly the 
same dip, yet the upper beds are found to rest on 
different portions of the lower strata at different 
localities. On the western side of the coal-field the 
Silurian strata, when apparent, consist of the Ludlow 
rocks, as at Sedgley and the Hayes; in the centre 
of the field the coal measures rest on the upper 
part of the Wenlock rocks, as at Ducley and the 
Wren’s Nest; and further east, at Hay Head, a 
lower limestone appears, which is probably the equi- 
valent of that at Woolhope. On the south of the 
district the coal measures rest on Silurian shale and 
approach the quartz rock of the Lickey—the equi- 
valent of the Caradoc sandstone. This unconform- 
ability indicates an uplifting of the Silurian rocks,and 
considerable denudation previous to the deposition 
of the coal measures. In the railway cutting near 
Dudley the horizontal coal shale and sandstone was 
seen abutting against a small cliff of Silurian rocks 
and contained small quartz pebbles, making it look 
likean old beach. The unconformability ofthe new 
red sandstones to the coal measures is of the same 
nature and owing to the same cause; at West Brom- 
wich the upper coal measures below the new red 
sandstone are not more than 120 or 130 yards thick, 
whilst a mile off it is 190 yards where there is no new 
red sandstone; in other parts it is 200 and 300 
feet thick, without any new red sandstone. The 
boundary of the coal-pit on the south-west is a great 
downcast joint running from Walsall to West Brom- 
wich and Oldbury, gradually increasing in amount to 
the south till it becomes 160 yards; this fault brings 
in the new red sandstone on the east, covering the 
coal measures, which are worked beneath it at sevel 
points; but the coal rests on Silurian shale, which 
in more than one instance has been found immediately 
beneath the new red sandstone, with no coal inter 
vening. The western boundary of the coal-feld 
is evidently at some points a fault with a very large 
downcast to the west. Along the southern bout- 
dary the coal and new red sandstone have scarcely 
any perceptible dip, and appear to be conformable; 
but there was probably an interval between thei 
deposition, since pebbles of coal are found in the 
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beds of the new red sandstone. It thus 

._], That the Silurian rocks were upheaved 
wr enoded before the deposition of the coal 
ol 9. That there was a movement and de- 
+ coal measures, amounting in some 
—s age entire destruction and removal 
the deposition of the new red sandstone. 
That subsequently to the deposition of the new 
‘ gadstone, there was a very great movement 
ofall these rocks, producing their present faults and 
ail itions. 4. That the boundaries of the 
th Staffordshire coal-field, as far as examined, pre- 
gat examples of three kinds of relation between the 
measures and new red sandstones, i.e. by con- | 
frmable succession ; by fault, the coal measures 
resent on the downcast side; and thirdly, 
yhere the destruction of the coal measures has 
t the new red sandstone into immediate 
eotact with the Silurian strata. 


here is great hope that the larger part of the new beds, 


colour ; these veins when first discovered often 


appear isolated, but as the working proceeds, their 
connexion with the subjacent dyke or stratum of trap 
is usually made apparent. To the south-west of the 
Rowley Hills four other subterranean beds of trap 
occur, whose connexion with each other or with the 
Rowley trap has not yet been traced. The rocks in 
contact with the trap are always more or less altered 


| by it; and the change is always greater above the 


trap than below it ; bituminous coal becomes an- 
thracite, but the intervention of any thin shale has 
been sufficient to protect it. Ironstone is rendered 
black if in contact, green if separated by shale; the 


| : 
| shales are indurated, the sandstones rendered quartz- 


ose and almost vitrified. The“ green-rock,” or trap, 


| itself is most compact in the Rowley Hills,and becomes 
| coarser at a distance, especially in the “ swellings ” 
| where crystals of mesotype and phrenite are com- 
Whilst, however, | mon ; it is darkest coloured in the central and thick | 


red sandstone plain conceals productive coal mea- | veins. The second part of Mr. Blackwell's paper de- 


ues, there is no probability that these will be found 
a depth of less than 500 or 600 yards below the 


an R. I. Murcutson expressed his belief that at 
yme future time the whole interval between Wol- 
y@hampton and Coalbrook Dale would be worked 
1. 
Ma the Igneous Rocks of the South Staffordshire 
(ual Field” by Mr. S. H. Brackwett.—The super- 
{gal extent of the igneous rocks in South Statford- | 
dire was first described by Mr. Keir, in Shaw’s 
kstory of the county; their under-ground develope- 
pat by Mr. Arthur Aikin, afterwards by Mr. | 
Yates, and again by Sir R. I. Murchison in the | 
§jurian System’; the progress of mining operations | 
gs continually added to the information respecting | 
em. The trap rock, known to the miners of this 
jisrict as the Green Rock, is most extensively ex- | 
in the Rowley Hills, occupying an irregular 
yea of about two miles in length, and half a mile to | 
ynile and a half in breadth; it also appears in small 
iwlated masses at Netherton Hill, Barrow Hill, and 
Cooper's Bank, to the south of the Rowley Hills, | 


ai north of them, at the Heath Colliery, near | 


Wolverhampton, the Neachells, the New Cross | 
nar Wednesfield, at Wednesfield itself, and at 
Puk Hill, near Walsall. These scattered points of 
tap rock on the surface would give no idea of its 


abterranean extent, since it is met with at different | 
depths from the surface, over a great portion of the | 


Wolverhampton coal district. When sunk through 
bythe coal-shafts it often appears to be interstratified 
rth and conformable to the coal, and varies much 
nthickness and position ; but as the workings in the 
wal have become more connected it has been ascer- 
ined that there exists only one continuous bed of 
wderground trap which has been already traced 
fom a point one mile north of the Rowley Hills to 
he Errington Brickyard,—a distance of nine miles, 
rth a maximum breadth of four miles between 
Wednesfield and the Birch Hills. The depth of 
his stratum beneath the surface, at the point nearest 
he Rowley Hills, amounts to 175 yards, and it 
becomes gradually deeper to the northward for 
¥ miles, where it is 234 yards deep ; in this tract it 
sfom 5 to 11 yards thick, and only from 5 to 11 
yuds above the junction of the coal with the 
Silurian strata. Further north it rises rapidly 
wwards the surface, crossing the ironstone bands and 
mal strata, which it sometimes splits, and attaining a 
thickness of from 80 to 90 yards. At Wednesficld New 
Colliery it again descends to the depth of 17 yards, 


Tih a thickness of 44 yards; at New Cross it again | 


testo the surface, and continues so up to the fault 
thich bounds the coal district. The variations in the 
lhickness of the trap rock are due to irregularities 
its upper surface only, the under surface remaining 
mel. The area of this underground stratum of trap as 
t present ascertained amounts to 25 square miles. 
The swellings of the upper surface of the trap, some- 
ines rising 60 or 70 yards, cause considerable irregu- 
anties in the ground above, which are still further 
Rereased and complicated by numerous small faults, 
locally “slip-things,” which do not extend below the 
tp, as the larger faults do; the upper surface of the 
tmp also gives off numerous vertical dykes, which 
tad off branches horizontally into the coal strata, 

again subdividing into smaller veins of*a white 


| yards, 


scribed the Faults which traverse the South Stafford- 
shire Coal-field.—This coal-field is bounded on the 
west and east by great lines of fault, beyond which 
the new red sandstone occupies the ‘place of the 
coal. The downthrow of the great western fault 
has been ascertained in one place to amount to 300 
The centre of the field is crossed by the hills 


becoming lighter coloured and even white in the | 


ments, by which lines and areas of greater and less. 
resistance were formed; there was no necessity for 
supposing any sudden or violent action, but only a 
gradual change in the dimension of a given area in 
one direction. 

A letter was read, from Mr. I. Lea, the American 
Conchologist, to the Dean of Westminster, ‘On 
the Discovery of Reptilian Foot-prints in the Old 
| Red Sandstone, near Pottsville, Pennsylvania.’— 
| The foot-prints in question were discovered by Mr. 
| Lea, in the gorge of the Schuylkill, in the Sharp 
mountain near Pottsville, on a slab of sandstone, 
| which is also ripple-marked, and impressed by rain- 
| drops ; they consist of six distinct impressions in a 
| double row, each foot-mark being doubled, by the 
| hind foot having fallen into the track of the fore 
| foot, but rather in advance of it. The fore feet 
| had five toes, three of which were apparently armed- 
with claws; the length of each double impression is 
44 inches, its breadth 4 inches; the outside breadth 
of the double track is 8 inches; the length of the 
step 13 inches; the impression of the dragging of 
the tail is distinct, and occasionally obliterates part 
of the foot-steps; the ripple-marks are 7 or 8 inches 
apart. The foot-marks are described as bearing a 
remarkable resemblance to those of the recent alli- 
| gator, and also as somewhat like those of the Chi- 
| rotherium of the new red sandstone ; but, as the 


of Silurian rock at Sedgley, Wren’s Nest and Dudley, | animal was doubtless peculiar, Mr. Lea proposes to 
and by the trap rock of Rowley; to the north of this | call it Sewropus primavus. The geological position of 


line the level and apparently unbroken surface is | the foot-marked sandstone is about 8,500 feet below 


traversed by numerous east and west faults, some 
of which extend quite across the coal-field ; nearer 
Rowley the faults range more north-east and 


south-west ; and to the south of the Rowley Hills | 


they are smaller and more irregular, but still some- 
what north-east by south-west. The most northern 
of the large faults, near Wolverhampton, is a down- 
throw to the north, of 120 yards in its central and 


| deepest part; those which succeed are downthrows 


to the south of 40, 70, 79, 130, and 50 yards re- 


spectively at the deepest part, coming towards either 


end, and often quite disappearing without reaching 
the boundary of the field; these are followed by the 
Dudley-Port trough faults, the first a downcast to 
the south-east of 30 yards, the second a rise to the 
same amount; the West Bromwich and Oldbury 
faults are downthrows to the east of 40 and 170 
yards, On the southern part of the coal-field one 
great fault runs north-west and south-east parallel 
with the hills, and having a maximum downthrow to 
the west of 150 yards; some of the smaller north-east 
and south-west faults extend from this line to the 
great western boundary fault, whilst others die out 
at shorter distances; some of them amount to 150 
and 200 yards. In concluding, the author states— 
1. That the transverse faults must have been pro- 
duced subsequently to the boundary faults and to 
the elevation of the Silurian hills, 2. That the 
direction of these faults is dependent on the central 
line of elevation. 3. That the great centre of 
this system is the Dudley-Port trough. 4. That 
the underground trap of Wolverhampton proceeded 
from the Rowley Hills, and was injected prior to the 
formation of the east and west faults, which were 
probably caused by the withdrawal from beneath 
the coal strata of the great mass of igneous rocks in 
the Rowley Hills and Wolverhampton stratum; on 
the southern side of the field, the downthrows of the 
coal are also greatest near the large central mass of 
trap. 

Sir H. De La Becne and Mr. Jukes acknow- 
ledged the valuable service Mr. Blackwell had ren- 
dered to the Geological Survey, by the use of his 
maps and sections.—Prof. SepGwick remarked on 
the difficulty of accounting for the injection of such 
enormous masses of trap rock as were here described, 


| the upper part of the coal formation, in which Dr, 


King lately discovered the foot-prints of a reptilian 
| quadruped in the Western coal-field of America. 

Sir C. Lyett stated, that until a recent period, no 
indications of air-breathing animals more highly 
organized than insects were known below the Per- 
mian system. Dr. Goldfuss had, however, dis- 
covered the skeletons of two reptiles in the coal 
strata near Tréves ; and he was disposed to consider 
the rock described by Mr. Lea as really belonging to 
the old red sandstone. 


Secti0oN D.—NATURAL HISTORY, INCLUDING 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
President— Mr. W. Spence.’ 
ice-Presidents—Messrs. J. Hopeson, J. G. Jerrreys, Prof. W. H. 

Actanp, Dr. Roget, Mr. C. C. Banineton, Dr. W. P. Aison, 
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Secretaries—Dr. Laxxester, Dr. Russecn. 

Committee —The Bishop of Oxford, Prof. Knowles, Dr. Palmer, 
Prof.W.S. Cox, Prof. Wescott, Messrs. J. Hogg, J. 8. Bowerbank, 
R. Taylor, B, Maund, C. W. Peach, Prof. Milne-Edwards, C. 1. 
Bonaparte (Prince of Canino!, Messrs. A. Strickland, W. Clear, 
J. E. Winterbottom, Prof. Daubeny, Messrs. H. E. Strickland; 
RK. Austin, Dr. Groshans, Dr. Boogaard, Dr. Macdonald, Prof, 
Ailman, Dr. G. Lloyd, Messrs. J. W.G. Gutch, R. Ball, A. Hen- 
rey. 

The business was commenced by Prof. Daubeny, 
who read a report ‘ On the Action of Carbonic Acid, 
on Plants allied to the fossil remains found in the 
coal formation.’—The apparatus used in these expe- 
riments was so constructed that a constant supply of 
carbonic acid could be kept up, so that plants or 
animals exposed in it were constantly subjected to 
the same quantities. The result of the experiments 
were, first, that quantities of carbonic acid, not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent., did not appear to affect inju- 
riously species of ferns or pelargonium; second, a 
quantity amounting to 20 per cent. injured plants 
exposed to it; third, the quantity of oxygen given 
out by plants was not found to be increased by the 
quantity of carbonic acid, to which they were ex- 
posed; fourth, on exposing animals .to the action 
E carbonic acid, it was found that frogs and many 
| 














fish could live in an atmosphere charged with 5 per 
cent. of carbonic acid. From these experiments he 
concluded that no objection could be offered to the 


| theory of a large proportion of carbonic acid having 
| existed in the atmosphere in the early periods of 
| the world’s history. 

| Mr. Austin did not think the theory, broached 


orsuch as the Great Whinsill of the North of Eng!and, | by M. Brongniart, of the large quantity of carbonic 
by any dynamical means; he also pointed out the | acid in the early atmosphere of the earth tenable 
difference between these beds, which had evidently | nor necessary to the explanation of the phenomenon 


been injected horizontally between the layers of | of the great vegetation of the coal period. It was 
strata already consolidated, and other instances in | not even now well determined whether the principal 
which (like lava-streams spread over the bed of the | part of that vegetation consisted of ferns. From 
sea) the trap had been originally uncovered, but had | his own experience in the growth of ferns he had 
become buried beneath gradually accumulating strata found that the soil in which they were placed greatly 
at the bottom of the sea.—Mr. Puittirs attributed | modified their growth. He did not think the tem- 
these and other similar systems of faults to move-| perature of Great Britain much changed since the 
ments of elevation and depression taking place sub-| coal period. Few of the ferns found in the coal 





sequently and subordinately to other elevatory move- | possessed any fructification, whilst those in more 
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southern beds presented it. This agreed with his own 
experiments, in which he found that the ferns of tro- 
pical climates would not fructify at a low temperature. 
— Prof. Mitne-Epwarps said that the theory which 
explained the deposition of the mountain limestone 
by the chalk held in solution by carbonic acid was 
opposed to the fact that zoophytes generally soon 
died when the water in which they were kept was 
tainted with carbonic acid. He hoped Dr. Daubeny 
would extend his researches. 

‘ Observations and Experiments on the Noctiluca 
Miliaris, the animalcular source of the phospho- 
rescence of the British seas, together with a few 
general remarks on the phenomena of vital phospho- 
rescence,’ by Dr. Princ. — After reciting various 
observations by others on the phosphorescence of 
animals, the author detailed his own experiments 
at Weston-super-Mare, upon a small vesicular ani- 


mal, not more than one-thousandth part of an | 


inch in diameter, which possessed very remarkable 
luminous properties. This animal the author be- 


lieved to be the Noctiluca miliaris. It occurred some- | 


times in so large quantities, and was so luminous, as 
to give the sea the appearance of a sheet of fire. 
After detailing its structure, the author gave the 
results of experiments upon the light emitted. Gal- 
vanism increased the luminosity; oxygen gas and 
carbonic acid gas also increased the light, but the 
latter most speedily killed the animal; sulphuretted 
hydrogen quickly destroyed the light; nitrogen, 
nitrous oxide, and hydrogen produced little or no 
effect on the luminosity; strong mineral acids in- 
creased for a moment but speedily afterwards de- 
stroyed the light; ether instantly destroyed the life 
of the animal; chloroform increased the light and 
then destroyed the animal. The author then insti- 
tuted a comparison between his own experiments 
and those of Prof. Matteucci on the glow-worm; and 
after examining the various theories put forward to 
account for the luminosity of animals, concluded 
that the phenomena could not at present be referred 
to any more general fact with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

Mr. R. Taytor referred to Ehrenberg’s papers 
and to his opinion that the luminosity of animals 
depended on electricity. —Prof. M. Epwarps referred 
to facts which could not be explained either on the 
supposition of the cause being electricity, phosphor- 
escence or combustion._Sir E. Betcuer related a 
number of facts with regard tov the phosphorescence 
of the ocean, and expressed his conviction that it was 
not a living process. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Whitby.— 

Birmingham (Newlands). 

“T had proposed offering to the British Associa- 
tion a short account of my progress in the art of | 
cultivating silk in England ; but I left Newlands 
before all the produce of this year could be wound off | 
from the cocoon; and it will not, therefore, be in my 
power to make my report as full, or as statistical, as I 
could desire. Iam, however, unwilling that this meet- 
ing should pass, without endeavouring in some way 
to satisfy the expectations of those who have been | 
sufficiently liberal to pay regard to my convictions 
that the cultivation of silk may with little trouble | 
or expense be made general, and in the end become | 
a profitable speculation. From the period when I | 
had the honour to place before you an account of | 
my early trials, I have paid attention to the culti- 
vation of the mulberry, especially of that species | 
which I introduced in 1846, viz., the Morus multi- 
caulis of the Philippine Islands. I have three | 
other kinds of white mulberry, which all grow well | 
at Newlands; but as none are so easily propagated 
as the multicaulis, or bear so great a weight of leaf, | 
I have increased my plantation with them chiefly. | 
I said, in my letter to the Royal Agricultural 
Society in 1844, that it was as easy to do so as to 
propagate the willow. I now say, that it is much 
easier, and the produce is more abundant. The | 
produce of leaf this year has been immense, and 
even now, after having plucked them closely to 
feed my silkworms, they are strong and vigorous, 
and present a luxuriance of growth scarcely to be | 
credited—unseen. I find the cuttings which are | 
rooted in the open ground produce stronger and 
healthier plants than those struck under glass. One 
of my early pupils has a productive nursery at 
Godalming of the Morus alba—many others in dif- 


tlemen in England and Ireland who have a few 
acres or roods of land to spare would plant mulber- 
ries for posterity as they do their oaks, we should, 
in afew years, be independent of other countries for 
our supply of raw silk. With regard to the rearing 
of the silkworm—as their habits become more prac- 
tically known to me, I find less and less difficulty 
in bringing them to perfection; and am confirmed 
in my belief, that with due attention to their pecu- 
liarities they may be reared in England as easily as 
in any other country, and with as little loss by death. 
| Equable warmth throughout the period of their ex- 
| istence, (which may be shortened or prolonged at 
| pleasure,) cleanliness, classification, and ventilation, 
with the adaptation of the food (as to its maturity) 
to the different ages of the insect will insure success. 
I have been this season very successful in rearing 
the worms I was able to hatch; they had no disease 
of any kind—they made their cocoon in thirty days, 
and the silk I have been able to wind off is as strong, 
and bright, and beautiful, as that which, in 1844 
and 1845, was pronounced superior to the best 
| Italian raw silk. There are many persons in Eng- 
| land, and a few in Ireland, who have begun the expe- 
| riment on a small scale. It requires time to mature 
}and perfect any undertaking; but, if I live long 
enough, and the growth of the mulberry becomes 
generally encouraged, I have no doubt my ardent 
wish to see the cultivation of silk established in Eng- 
land will be realized. M.S. S. Wuitsy.” 
Dr. Paxton read a paper ‘ On Pathological Draw- 
ings,’ and exhibited a series of illustrations of disease. 
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Cooke, Messrs. T. Tooke, P. Dickson, R. W. Rawson, Dr. W. P. 

poe Messrs. J. Shuttleworth, H. Hutton, J. Crawford, W. 

ogan, 

‘A Report on the Sanitary Condition of Darwen, 
Lancashire, with Suggestions for its Improvement,’ 
in a Letter from J. Paton, Esq., Civil Engineer, 
read by J. Herwoop, Esq., M.P. F.R.S. was fol- 
lowed by a short discussion as to whether Darwen 

| might be considered as one of many similar places— 
on the necessity of compulsory regulations in laying 
| out new streets—on the practicability of limiting the 
number of dwellers in houses—on the freedom of 
Birmingham from cholera—and on the dislike to 


| centralization as an obstacle in the way of the appli- 


cation of the Health of Towns Bill—on a modern 
ZEdileship, &c. In this discussion, Col. Sykes, 
Lords LytrLeron and Harrowsy, Messrs. SLANEY, 
M.P., SnurtLewortu, Dawson, Sanpers, Brace- 
BRIDGE, &c. took part, 

‘On the Agricultural Statistics of Ireland,’ by 
G. R. Porter.—A volume of considerable interest 


| and importance, entitled ‘ Returns of Agricultural 


Produce in Ireland in the year 1848,’ has recently 
been distributed to the members of the two Houses 
of Parliament, and it is thought that a short abstract 
of its contents may prove interesting to the Section. 
This volume more than fulfils the promise set forth 
in its title-page, since it comprises also the returns of 
agricultural stock and produce in the preceding year, 
1847, and thus enables us to draw a comparison 
between the two years as regards this most important 
branch of the national industry, under circumstances 
which give to such a comparisbn an interest far 
greater than it would have possessed at almost any 
other period. The returns have been obtained at the 
desire of Lord Clarendon, under the direction of 
Capt. Larcom of the Royal Engineers, who, it will 
be remembered, read before this Section at the 
meeting of the Association held at Cork in 1843, a 
valuable and elaborate paper on the Census of the 
Population of Ireland in 1841, in which paper a con- 


| siderable amount of information was given that will 


admit of the comparison as respects some matters 
connected with agriculture being carried back to the 
year 1841. The returns embraced at both periods 
the number of farms or holdings, distinguished in 
different classes, according to their average contents, 
information of deep importance considering the 
faulty—it might rather be said—the fatal subdivision 
of the soil in that island ; and it must be gratifying 


ferent parts of England are planting; and if gen- | to learn, that a change in this respect is oi 
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1847. 
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1841. | | 184g, 
306,915 | 125,996 | 11,79 
251,128 | 253.630 | 995'95 
78,954 on 
48,312 | 137,147] 140; 
RRs Meter} 
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5-15 

— 15 - 30 
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Total Number .. ++ 685,309 





The number of holdings not exceeding an a 
1847, 62,447; in 1848, 44,262. 
The paper read by Capt. Larcom on the census § 
returns did not give the number of these small 
holdings in 1841; but we may fairly presume that 
it must have been greatly beyond the number ascer. & 
tained in 1847, seeing that the next smallest def 
scription of farms, those of one to five acres, h 
then decreased in the proportion of three-fifths, 
while those above thirty acres have increased ina 
three-fold proportion. The next census returns 
which also will most probably be made under the 
direction of Capt. Larcom, will doubtless ex. 
hibit the effect which this change produces upon 
the cause of employment. The fact has on previoug 
occasions been noticed, that while, in England and 
Scotland, the proportionate number of the popula. 
tion employed in raising food has been decreasing in 
a very remarkable manner, the contrary result has 
been experienced in Ireland. It was ascertained, at 
the census of 1841, that, in Great Britain, 1,009 
persons engaged, as occupiers and labourers, in rais- 
ing food, provided for the wants in that respect, of 
themselves and of 2,984 other persons, while, in 
Ireland, the like number of persons, viz. 1,000 9 
engaged, provided food for no more than 511 persons 
beyond themselves. In 1831, the number of oceu. 
piers not employing labourers—the lowest descrip. 
tion of farmers—in England was 94,883 out ofa 
population of 13 millions, whereas, in Ireland, a 
population of 7,700,000 furnished 564,274 of such 
small farmers. A great part of these have changed, 
or it is to be hoped will change, their condition by 
becoming hired labourers for others; and as their 
employers will necessarily be in the possession of 
some capital, the labour employed by them will be 
re suered more effective than it could be under the 
old order of things, where the farmer of a mere patch 
of ground had usually little or nothing more than his 
bodily exertions to assist in developing the resourees 
of the soil. The amount of land under cultivation 
applied to the production of different kinds of food 
and the actual produce in each of the years 1847 and 
1848 are given in the returns as follows: — 
1847. 1848, 
Produce. Acres. 
Qrs. 
2,926,733 
1,606 1,922,406 
243,235 
53,058 
21,502 
50,749 


a ie 
cre were, in © 


Acres. 
1,555,500 
9,050,490 
1,135,120 
263,415 
105,375 
172,508 


743,871 

. 2,200,870 11, 
283,587 1,379,029 
49,068 274,016 
12,415 63,094 


Beans and pease 23,768 84,456 





12,282,408 
Barrels. 
9 23,046,512 
T 


Total grainand ) 3,313,579 16,248,934 
pulse ...... J 

Barrels, 20 st. 

16,385,562 
‘Tons. 


2,856,696 
Potatoes 284,116 
ons 
370,344 3,643,074 
13,766 


Turnips 
Mangold wurzel 
Carrots .. ccc 
Parsnips 
Cabbage 


247,269 
59,512 729,064 
Cwts. 

349,872 


Tons. 
2,190,317 


58,312 53,863 
Tons. 
1,154,302 2,287,133 


Meadow & clover 1,138,946 
5,238,575 5,108,062 
It is necessary to explain, that owing to the un 
settled state of the country it was found impossible 
to collect returns in the counties of Waterford and 
Tipperary, so that in drawing a comparison between 
the result of that year and of 1847, we must deduct 
the returns for those two counties— 
The total number of acres under cultivation in ” 
1847 was found to be i ‘a « « 5,238,579 
If we deduct therefrom the area cultivated in 
Waterford and Tipperary . ta 432,977 
aaeeiaal 


The remainder will show the extent which is fairly 
4,805,598 


to be brought into the comparison, viz. on 
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} Boing fop. gearernse® under cultivation in was.. 5,108,062 
yet more _ the gratifying fact that an increase has 
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er had pre. po eive of the two counties here mentioned, If the 
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r COs BE iss? of Ireland, the increased breadth of land brought 

each of the pe eation in one year has amounted to 329,715 acres, 
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amalsamounting to 32,955 while there was an | 


rect to horned cattle, there was an increase of | 


a x15 acres fewer in 1847 than in 1841 by 336,471, 
Qrs. wi consequently more on the larger holdings by | 
1,555,500 $8585. The number of sheep was less on the whole | 
rp i147 than in 1841 by 109,565, but the deficiency | 
‘263,415 ge the small farms was 529,226, while there was 
105,375 MMaincrease on the larger. The greatest deficiency 
172,508 Hw been experienced in regard to pigs and poultry, 
“—~ Mitch in Ireland are especially domestic animals, and, 
12,262,408 Bilsnight be expected, the falling off is found chiefly 
a. mg the cottier class. In the larger farms—those 
"Tous age 30 acres in extent,—there were 42,643 more 
ae in 1847 than in 1841, whereas in all the smaller 
ry Miings the difference was very greatly in the other 
23,091 Gti, On farms not exceeding one acre the 
325,763 anbers were 295,048 in 1841, and only 19,108 in 
256,608 i] On farms from 1 to 5 acres, there were 
, Jone in 1841, and only 21,422 in 1847. In the 
2,287,133 ion, between 5 and 15 acres, the numbers 
Wee 330,8 in 1841, and no more than 80,098 in 
the une MM") Persons holding from 15 to 30 acres kept in 
m possible Wil, 215.340, and only 113,864 in 1847; whilst 
ford and S arms above that size, the numbers which were 
between “01 in 1841, had advanced to 282,984 in 1847. 
st deduct iy entire deficiency of this description of stock 
kireen the two periods was 835,625, or more than 
: per cent. The diminished number of poultry 
5,238,575 A%S 3378979 upon 8,334,427, or 40 per cent, 
432,977 Mith,as in the case of the pigs, applied entirely to 
ee Me smaller farms. On those above 15 acres there 
"tan increased number, amounting to 1,048,974, 
4,905,398 Wiltwring that the lessened nifmber on the smaller 





farms was 4,427,253. The lessened number of pigs 
is clearly referable to the failure of the food upon 
which those animals are usually kept in the cabins 
of the peasantry ; and as regards poultry, it could 
hardly be expected that a starving people should 
continue to rear things so easily convertible into 
food, or into that which would procure food for the 
owners. These facts, which are proved beyond con- 
troversy by the inquiries of the Irish government, 
place ina very conspicuous light the disadvantage 
of peasant holdings, as compared with farms which 
from their extent require to be cultivated by persons 
who, possessing some capital, are not driven, on the 
occurrence of the first calamitous season, to mea- 
sures destructive of their own future prosperity and 
injurious to the public at large. 
the advantage, or otherwise, of maintaining a class 
of peasant proprietors, is one upon which it would 
not be advisable to dilate on this occasion, but the 
figures brought forward in the returns under exam- 
ination appear to be so important as exhibiting the 
consequences of farming without the needful 
appliances, that it was impossible to pass them by 
without this one word of comment. The table 
exhibiting the number of acres devoted in 1847 and 
1848 respectively to the production of the different 
cereal grains, shows a result for which we could 
hardly have been prepared. There was a falling off 
in the breadth of wheat sown of 178,125 acres, or 
24 per cent. upon the quantity in 1847. Of oats 
there was a lessened sowing of 278,464 acres, or 125 
per cent. Of barley the cultivation was lessened 
by 40,352 acres, or nearly 14 per cent. On the 
other hand, the tendency to continue dependent for 
a great part of their daily food upon potatoes has 
been shown by the Irish peasantry in the marked 
increase of the land devoted to their growth, which 
amounted to 458,783 acres or 160 per cent. upon 
the number of acres so employed in 1847! We 
hear but little of injury sustained by this root at 
present, and may expect that the misery through 
which that peasantry had to pass consequent upon 
the destruction of thisstaple produce, will be forgotten, 
and that they may be willing to remain in dependence 
upon the success of this lowest description of food, 
and thus be liable at any time to a recurrence of the 
horrors of famine. We are now for the first time in 
the history of this country enabled to record, with 
anything approaching to accuracy, the actual and 
comparative result of two consecutive harvests. The 
result is such as to prove—if indeed any proof to 
that effect could be required—of how much, of how 
vital importance it is to know the truth upon this 
most momentous subject. We have seen that the 
breadth of land devoted in 1848 to the cultivation 
of the cereal grains was much less than in the 
previous year, and the figures which record the 
result of that cultivation serve to show that the 
actual produce of the land, in all its most important 
objects, was such as greatly to aggravate the evil 
thence to be expected. It appears upon calculation 
that the produce of the cereal grains in bushels and 
of potatoes in tons in each of the two years was as 
follows :— 





1847. | 1848. 
Wheat .. Bushels 31-4 22- 
Barley .. ee - 39 37°3 
Oats _ 418 37°6 
Bere _ 44°6 39.7 
Rye oe ee ve ee _— | 406 392 
Potatoes - os oe Tons 7:28 3°87 





If the deficiency here shown were equally great in 
Great Britain, we can be at no loss to account for 
the very large importations of foreign grain imported 
during the twelve months from Angust 1848 to 
August 1849, and which importations, great as they 
have been, would seem to be in no degree beyond 
our requirements. The quantities so entered have 
been as follows :— 

Wheat .. 4,323,645 Quarters, 


Barley ee a “ _ 1,323,827 —_ 
Oats .. ee ee + 1,221,883 — 
Rye ee ee _ ee 220,829 _ 
Peas .. ee os os «» 266,475 _ 
Beans - ee ee on 531,177 _ 
Maize .. . 2,287,283 — 


Wheat Flour, 3,508,375 ewt. = 1,002,393 


Total és 11,177,512 Quarters 
‘On the Use to be made of the Ordnance Survey 


The question of 








in the Registration of Judgments and Deeds in Ire- 
land,’ by Prof. Hancock (of Dublin).—He said that 
the Ordnance Survey at present was used to ascer- 
tain boundaries for all public purposes, and was also 
extensively used by private parties. The townland 
maps were complete for all Ireland, on which the 
name of every townland was marked with the number 
of acres contained in it. From the structure of the 
maps they afforded the greatest facility, having tene- 
ments marked on them, as well as townlands. For 
all the boundaries of tenements were on the sheets, 
except in some of the northern counties, the survey 
of which was first published, and on which the 
boundaries were now being inserted. On the plates 
from which the maps were taken, al! these lines were 
laid down in bran, He proceeded to show that the 
Ordnance Survey was thus adapted to be made the 
basis of a general registry of land, by requiring every 
deed or judgment to contain the names of the town- 
lands and number of tenements affected by it. The 
reason which hitherto prevented the adoption in 
England of a plan of registry with reference to a 
general map, was the expense. As that expense 
had been incurred in Ireland, there was no reason 
why the maps should not be used. He proceeded 
to explain how the Survey might be used in regis- 
tering judgments in Ireland; and said that the effect 
of the adoption of his suggestions would be to get 
rid of the delay and cost of negative searches for 
judgments and for deeds, which must now be incurred 
on every sale of every portion of land however small, 
In every case where the seller had a common name, 
or sold a number of portions of land, the delay and cost 
were at present excessive—and in the sale of small 
properties operated asa complete barrier tothe trans- 
fer of land. The changes which he suggested would 
also diminish the delay and costs of Chancery pro- 
ceedings, —and the names and residences of all parties 
entitled to notice respecting the sale of any portion 
of land would be at once disclosed. This would lay 
the foundation for applying the doctrine of market 
overt to land, and obviate the lengthened investiga- 
tion of title required in every case of sale; as with a 
perfect registry based on the Ordnance Survey, it 
might safely be enacted that after due notice to all 
parties on the register a public sale by a party 
having a power of sale should cause a parliamentary 
title, the purchase-money, if anybody required it, 
being lodged in the Court of Chancery. He con- 
cluded by quoting the opinion of the Real Property 
Commissioners, that “ the subject of registry of deeds 
and instruments relating to land exceeded in magni- 
tude and importance all the subjects which they had 
to consider,” and “that the regulations of the Act of 
General Registry in Ireland were imperfect, and 
occasioned unnecessary trouble and expense.” 
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‘On a Method of supplying the Boilers of Steam 
Engines with Water, by Mr. W. S. Warp.—Mr. 
Ward’s suggestion was to use asmal] supplementary 
pumping engine, having a working cylinder with 
valves so arranged that the piston may be put in 
motion by either steam or water passing through it, 
to be supplied with steam, by a steam pipe, the 
entrance to which is somewhat narrow, and inserted 
in the boiler to be supplied a little above the level at 
which it is desired to maintain the water therein. 
Such aperture should also be about the centre of a 
marine boiler. The working cylinder should be 
attached to a pump of such size as to be easily 
worked by the pressure of the steam. The exit 
pipe of the steam cylinder must communicate with 
the inlet pipe of the pump, so that if the cylinder be 
actuated by steam, the steam will be condensed, and 
its heat communicated to the water to be supplied 
to the boiler; or if the working cylinder be worked 
by water proceeding from the boiler, a considerable 
part of such hot water will be returned by the pump, 
The mode of operation of such apparatus will be, that 
whenever there is a working pressure of steam in the 
boiler, the apparatus will be in action; but if the 
level of the water be below the aperture of the small 
steam pipe, the action will be moderately rapid, and 
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a supply of water be pumped into the boiler; and 
when the water in the boiler rises to the aperture, 
this being small, will be as though choked by the 
water, which will be forced through the working 
cylinder, moving the piston and pump very slowly; 
a portion of the water thus escaping from the boiler 
will be returned by the pump. Such last-mentioned 
action cannot continue long, inasmuch as the level 
of the water must be reduced; therefore the average 
level of the water in the boiler will be, with slight 
oscillations, maintained at the height of the supply 
pipe. 

In the course of a brief discussion which followed, 
the President said that it was a new and ingenious 
idea, but one which he was afraid was not practically 
useful. 

A ‘Description of a Patent Tide-winding Appa- 
ratus’ was read by Mr. R. Roperts. 


A‘ Description of the Excentric Sheet-Metal and | 


Wire Gauge’ was read by Mr. R. Roverts. 

‘On the Britannia Bridge.—The Presipent (Mr. 
R. Stephenson, M.P.) gave an interesting sketch 
of the causes which produced the late accident; and 


of the difficulties which have stood in the way of 


finally completing the work. 

*On Chain Pipes for Sub- Aqueous Telegraphs,’ by 
Mr. Wuisuaw.—Three links of a full-sized pipe 
for inclosing the wires of electric telegraphs in cross- 
ing rivers, &c., were laid before the Section. As the 
title implies, the pipe is formed by so many lin 
connected together by sockets—each link var 


in length, and from 1 inch to 24 inches internal 
diameter, according to the number of wires to be in- 
closed. These pipes being of wrought iron are cx- 
ceedingly strong—and are required merely as a pr 
tection to the wires, which are previousl; 

by means of gutta percha. Pipes of s 


1 pro- 


ewhat simi 


construction are laid under the Rhine and other rivers | 


in Prussia —where the underground system of tele- 
graphs is adopted by the Prussian 
(already to the extent of 1,200 miles)—although 
many of the railway companies suspend the wires 
between posts, as practised in England, America, 
France, &c.—The discussion which followed was 
brief; its purport was generally to signify approba- 
tion of the invention. 

‘On the Superiority of Macadamized Roads for 
Streets of large Towns,’ by Mr. J. P. Surru.—There 


is a prevalent feeling against the employment of 


broken stone roads for streets, because, as they are 
usually managed, they are the cause of great in- 
convenience to householders and others by the 
dirt and dust they occasion, and also because their 
maintenance and repairs are very expensive, while 
the draught of vehicles upon them is very heavy. 
The object of this paper is to prove, from long 
continued experience on a large scale, that those 
objections do not necessarily accompany the use of 
such roads. In discussing this question the interests 
of two parties must be considered: those who prin- 
cipally use the road, the owners and employers of 
horses and vehicles,—and those who pay for it, the 
rate-payers, who are they who would be injured and 
annoyed if it were unduly expensive or unnecessarily 
dirty, dusty, and noisy. It is a common error to 
consider that road the cheapest which costs the least 
in direct expenditure. If, however, this so-called 
cheapest road causes waste of horse-power, undue 
wear and tear of horses and vehicles, loss of time by 
being unfit for rapid transit, and occasions loss to 
the inhabitants by filling their dwellings with dust 
and covering their clothes with dirt, it is evident 
that such a road is really very dear. There is an 
apparent diversity of interest between those who use 
and those who pay for our public streets; as the 
principal loss from bad roads falls directly upon 
those who keep or employ horses and _ yehicles, 
while the expense of road repairs falls upon the 
inhabitants generally. A little consideration, how- 
ever, will show that this diversity of interest is more 
apparent than real. It is the interest of all that 
there should be easy, safe and cheap means of transit 


through the public streets; and any increase in the | 


cost of transit is a source of indirect expense even 
to those who have no horses of their own, as it must 
add to the cost of everything carried through the 
streets, and of all hired vehicles and of all the num- 
berless conveniences which accompany residence in a 
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large town. It must also beremembered that it is very 
wasteful to allow a road to go out of repair, since it is 
less costly to keep a road up than to restore it. That 
roadway is best for the owner or user of a horse or 
vehicle which can be travelled over most easily, 
safely, quickly, and cheaply; and that ease, safety, 
speed, and economy are to be obtained by having 
the road firm, even, and smooth, and perfectly free 
from mud or dust, or any form of unattached mate- 
rials. It is evident that the same qualities will render 
the roadway most free from noise, dirt, and dust, the 
three great causes of annoyance and injury to the 
inhabitants of all ordinary streets. The question 
which remains to be considered is, whether the advan- 
tages of good reads to the inhabitants generally are 
worth their cost? If the question had to be de- 
cided in accordance with the interest of the users 
and owners of horses merely, no doubt whatever 
would be entertained. Of whatever nature the 
surface of a road is to be, it is essential that its foun- 
dation should be of firm material, well consolidated, 
and perfectly drained; if not, the crust becomes 
loosened and destroyed, the road is rough and un- 
even, and wears into holes and ruts. Having obtained 


| a good foundation, the next point is to cover it with 


a hard, compact crust, impervious to water, and laid 
to a proper The stones must be 
broken to one regular size, well raked in, and fixed 
there by a binding composed of the grit collected in 


cross section. 


| wet weather by the sweeping machines and preserved 
’s | for this purpose. 
according to circumstances from 18 inches to 24 inches | 


This binding must be laid on 
regularly, and watered until the new material is 
firmly set, which it will do very quickly and with 
the regularity of a well laid pavement. The sharp 
angles of the stones are preserved, and there is both 
great saving of material and a firmer crust formed 


| than by the common method of leaving the material 


to work into its place without the use of binding,— 
in which case the angles of the stones are worn off 
and reduced to powder, and at least one-third of the 
material is wasted in forming a binding in which the 
stones may set. By the improved method the 
binding is formed of material that would otherwise 
be useless, Many road-makers object to the use of 


| binding, on the ground that the road is rendered 


rotten by it, and that when the road is set it has to 
he carted away again. This is apt to be the case 
under bad management; and when ordinary soil is 
used, the fine particles of which work it into mud and 
keep the road from setting firmly. But the coarse 
grit obtained by the sweeping-machine off the roads 
is the very same material as is produced by wearing 
away the angles of the stones, and when judiciously 
applied to a new coating it will speedily become as 
well consolidated and firm as an old road. In the 
common method not only is there great waste of 
material, but the loose stones occasion delay by their 
resistance, great fatigue to the horses and danger 
to their feet, while the noise produced by their grind- 
ing together is annoying to the inhabitants. _ Upon 
the improved method the inconveniences of road 
repair are incomparably less than those of pavement. 
Both recoating and repairs may be made without 
stopping the traffic. Under no circumstances must 
any imperfection of surface be allowed. Ifa hollow 
be not immediately stopped it very quickly extends 
over the surface. All loose stones should be care- 
fully picked, as every loose stone passed over by 
heavily laden carriages, if not ground to powder, 
breaks the crust of the road, and if water be per- 
mitted to lodge on the surface it will cause great 
mischief. It is the neglect of these essential pre- 
cautions that has led many to consider macadamized 
roads expensive. ‘They are expensive if neglected. 
On a well-made road heavy showers do good, by 
cleansing them :—so, also, does artificial watering if 
the road be clean or swept quickly after it is watered. 
A road which is perfectly dry loses its tenacity and 
the surface grinds into dust; whence the economy of 
judicious watcring in hot weather, which preserves 
the road as well as prevents the annoyance of dust. 
The practice so common in London and elsewhere of 
heavy watering a dirty road without cleansing it, and 
thereby converting the dust into mud, is very in- 
jurious to the road, and merely changes one nui- 
sance into another,—dust into mud. A great source 
of waste, both to those who use and to those who 
repair a road, is to allow ittobedirty. The draught 
on a dirty road is twice as heavy as on a clean one,— 


that is, a horse must exert double force 
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load with the same speed. The cost, Ae his 
employing double force is so great, that the cmpedl ~ 
of diminishing the speed is generally adopted — 
horse can exert greater pulling force at a slower pace 
pe power being required to carry his own body, 
t often happens that the extra resistance Occasionad 
by dirt diminishes the speed one-fifth or peer 
The effect of the dirt, therefore, is to “Wate 
the work by twenty or twenty-five per mes 
It will easily be believed that such a el 
exceeds the cost of the most perfect cleanser: 
Chis is the case when cleansing is done by po. 
(the greatest enemy a macadamized road ars 
contend against). _ By their use the stones al 
dragged from their places, and the adhesive dirt is 
not effectually taken away, Sweeping is the aa 
mode of clean sing that should be allowed, either A 
streets or on turnpike roads. Sweeping by the wide 
brooms of Mr. Whitworth’s machine js ‘pref rable 
to all other modes of cleansing yet tried. It m ' 
be evident, that the fact of these wide 
sweeping longitudinally, with a pressure that can be 
adjusted according to circumstances, tends power. 
fully to preserve the road and to consolidate its 
surface. ‘They press most upon the ridges, and 
least upon the hollows, thus tending to reduce th 
former, and fill up the latter. When the dirt 
stiff, and ad! firmly to the stones, it sh 
first be well watered, when it may 
moved by the machine, without di 
leaving the surface firm and compact. The use 
of water for this purpose has heen objected to by 
high authorities, on the ground that it docs remoye 
the useful grit ; but the contrary has been proved 
by ample ex Ihave found that the use of 
the sweeping machines, with the proper employment 
of water, has reduced the amount of material required 
for the repair of roads in Birmingham one-third— 
namely, from about 20,000 to 13,000 cubic vare 
The first-enamed amount is the average for seven 
years preceding the introduction of the machines 
the latter of the three years subsequent. I com. 
municated these details to a friend in London, and 
he determined to test their correctness. The fol- 
lowing is the result of his experiment, to settle 
whether useful t was or was not removed by 
water and machine sweeping. On the 22nd r 
March last, the Quadrant, Regent Street, was 
covered with a thick layer of dirt, which was causing 
great annoyance as well as injury to the road, but 
could not be removed by scraping, without removing 
also much of the new stone, to which it adhered, 
It was determined to sweep half of it dry, and half 
after proper watering. This was done, and the 
sweepings removed were washed, to separate the 
refuse from the stony matter mingled with it. One- 
third part of that which was taken dry, consisted of 
coarse grit, which would have been useful on the 
road—one-twelfth part only of that which was re 
moved in the form of slop was stony matter; and 
that was so completely pulverized, as to be of 
scarcely any use ;—it had done its work. After th 
two portions of the road had been cleansed, the dif- 
ference between them was very striking. That which 
was swept dry was still covered with adhesive 
matter, which was lifted by the wheels, together with 
the stones to which it adhered, the whole road being 
rough and uneven; the portion which had hea 
swept with water was perfectly even and smooth, 
On the 24th both portions were swept, but only one 
quarter as much dirt was taken from that which had 
been water-swept as from the other. On the 26th it 
rained, and three times as much slop was taken ofthe 
part of the road which had not been water-swept on 
the 22nd. The preservative effect of water machine 
sweeping was most evident by the decidedly better 
condition of that portion of the road cleansed in 
effective manner. The great objection urged aga , 
macadamized roads for streets is the annoyance » 
dust and dirt which they occasion, and many persons 
prefer submitting to the deafening noise of pavemett 
in order to avoid these; but this would not be the 
case if water and machine cleansing was adopted, 
the cost of which would be saved in diminished weit 
and tear. The entire cost of cleansing and watering 
Birmingham is about 5,000/. per annum,—or less 
than one penny per week for each of its inhabitants 
It has been objected fo macadamized roads that the 
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t upon them is 1 is heavi ler than upon pavement; | 


carriages altogether similar this is the 


ith 
- sa especially so with vehicles travelling slowly. 


remembered that the proportion of | 


nly one of the circumstances by 

sh the labour of the horse is to be estimé ated. 
ober very important consideration is the surface 
on gives the horse the safest footing; and his 
ww ‘on pavement is so much less secure than 
~- good broken stone road, that he does not 
the full advantage of the smaller dr: wught. 
rriages—especially those travelling quickly 
d to much more violent concussions 
nt than upon a smooth macadamized 
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_consequently, not only must the carriages | 
and therefore heavicr, but the increased | 





which would have corrected his own verbosity and 
the taste which would have refined his own criticism. 

The report of the Commission on the management 
of the British Museum is still unpublished, although 


| that which purports to bea sketch of it has appeared 


in the columns of a weekly contemporary. On that 
document, unauthenticated so far as we can see, we 
shall offer no remarks; but we cannot help asking 
to what mysterious compl lication it is owing, that 


after two sessions of inquiry no portion of the volu- 


| minous evidence, Jong since printed and distributed 


among certain persons, is accessible to the public ? 
This unusual secrecy would seem to confirm—or it 
may have originated—a current rumour that the 
evidence is generally so unfavourable to the system 
of management hitherto pursued, especially in the 


to customs, habits and associations of past ages must not be 
made a pretext for destroying or impairing their authority 
as legal evidence in those respects for which they were 
created:—more especially since the Act of 1 & 2 Vict. 
cap. 94, provides for their inspection by all classes at their 
places of custody at an extraordinarily cheap rate.—One of 
your correspondents seems to lament the absence of one of 
the thick unreadable Blue Books hitherto published every 
year upon the subject of the Custody of the National 
Records. 1 cannot sympathize with him: for there is 
little else in them than the dullest of the most dull of 
tabular statements—showing how many parchments have 
been flattened, cleaned, mended, new-backed, labelled, and 
packed up in the course of a year. 


When Rowland Hill first broached his idea of a 
penny-postage system the sages shook their heads 
doubtfully. Postmasters and postmistresses all pro- 
tested against it,—revenue officers looked aghast,— 


sive dirt jg 


ministers pooh-poohed it. The thing was laughed at, 
3 the only im ime 


written down, talked down; but it was a true thing— 
and it made its way. The public became con- 
verts after a little investigation—and would have it 
tried. And so it triumphed,—and has become a 


department of Printed Books, that it is deemed ad- 
visable to keep it back for as long a time as possible. 
Meanwhile, we are constantly hearing complaints of 
the inefficiency of that system. ‘To the other books 
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nal, all expenses attending its use should be cal- 

gliated; and if this were done, pavement would be | 

neived to be exceedingly expensive. Carriages 

nj) so smoothly over a well m: 1intained macadamized 

yal, and horses are so little injured either by falls 

r crains, that I conceive the wear and tear upon 
is not half of what it is on pavement. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Iris with more than common regret that we an- 
e the death, on Wednesday, the 12th inst., 
Dublin, from an attack of the disease which 
3 carrying lamentation into so many homes, of 
De. W. Cooke Taylor,—well known in the world 
avhich we labour by a large body of useful and 
wied publications. Dr. Taylor was one of the 
dies contributors to this paper; and in the course 
ga long and extended literary acquaintance, we 
jae known few men whose acquired literary know- 
e ranged over a wider field,—and none whose 
awas more immediately at his command, or whose 
know] edge was more ready for instant circulati : 
p;. Taylor possessed a working power which deserves 
be called remarkable; and numerous as are his 
works, and considerable as is their value, to this dif- 
bin 1 of his mind over many themes it is owing that 
ehas not left behind him somethi hing more important 
rature and more beneficial to his own fame. 

titing under the impression of the sudden intelli- 
gence, we » scarcely find ourselves equal to the task 
a due characteriz: ition; but it has been so satis- 
fictorily performed by a writer in the Daily News 
twe take the liberty to adopt his estimate.—Dr. 
Tile “wasa native of Y oughal, i in the county of 
k,and in early life was engaged in the scholastic 
esion, having been usher at the academy of Dr. 
Bell in Tipperary. He possessed great energy and 
plustry, anc d was a most laborious member of the 
his pen having been applied to a 

anety of teats critical, historical, and political. 
His style, like that of most literary Irish- 

me, was formed on a rhetorical model, and 
hough making a parade of logical method, was fre- 
qently verbose. The branch of letters to which his 
wa taste would have led him, if he could have 
thosen his subjects, was scholastic disquisition; for 
hich, with his great industry and powers of research, 
lewas not ill-fitted, —though it may be doubted whe- 
ter he had the subtlety required for refined criticism. 
Hlis understanding ¥ yas remarkably versatile, and he 
npilly mastered the general principles s of any science 
which he applied ‘himself, After many years in- 
tsantly devoted to popular literature, he had ac- 
wired a great variety of miscellaneous knowledge. 
late years he applied his pen to party politics, 
aia number of pamphlets and letters (most of 
them pseudonymous) have been not incorrectly attri- 
k tedto him. 
de agitation for free trade, and equally zealous against 
tation for the repeal of the Union.”—In most of 
That is here said we agree with the writer: but 
Yould again remark, that ' the qualifications which he 
‘plies to Dr. Taylor's exercise of his powers we, 
Tulle we admit them, attribute only to the volumin- | 
wshess of the exercise and the consequent hurry of 
Production, With more leisure, he had the skill 


Jes is far greater upon pavement than upon | 


| Black must have 


* * He wasa zealous writer in favour of 


which are not to be had in the Reading-room we 
must add—as we have elsewhere remarked —the 
first volume of the ‘ Materials for the History of 
Britain,’ published several months ago. It is wholly 
inexcusable that that work, executed at the national 
expense, should not be available to the public 
frequenting the Museum. The high price at which 
it is published places it beyond the reach of persons 
of limited means,—and forms of itself a reason for 
placing it on the shelves of the Reading-room without 
delay. It appears, however, that all new books must 
be registered in the Secretary’s department :—where 
the work is performed about as speedily as it would 
be in Chancery. We should imagine the numerous 
staff of assistants in the Library to be quite equal to 
the registration of new books without the interven- 
tion of the Secretary: whose office is said to be marked 
for reduction,—and therefore may be presumed to 


the institution. 

The admirers of Miss Bremer’s writings will pro- 
bably be interested to know that she will be in London 
in a few days, on her way to the United States,— 
where she purposes to make a tour of twelve months. 


literature we spoke of some time ago—is, we are now 
informed, quietly residing at Val Richer, near Lisieux, 
—where he is enga; first fruit, on a new 
edition of his work on the English Revolution, with 
an Introduction. 

We are glad to find that it is not ail officers 
interested in the custody of the Public Records who 
entertain the opinion that the custodianship confers 
any right to deal with the national muniments other- 
wise than as custodians—or any especial immunity 


ged, as its 


their office. We are glad to reinforce our own views 
by those of a gentleman of the class in question,— 
who puts the argument in a new light, which we 
think deserving of attention.— 

**] am extremely rejoiced [he says] that the impropriety 
of an Assistant-Keeper's producing public and judicial re- 
cords to extra-judicial assemblies and in places alien to the 
legal place of custody of such records, has been noticed in 
your columns.—When it is considered that the legal 
evidence afforded by records upon questions of constitution 
and legal usage, and also of private title and tenure, may 
be seriously~affected by such indiscreet acts, the prompt 
censure which you have uttered is a public service. Mr. 
2 known that the withdrawal of a record 
| from its place of deposit exposes it not only to the possi- 
bility of loss but to the destruction of its legal conclusive- 
ness and efficacy for the future. No contents of a record 
can be given in evidence unless that record be always 
found in its proper place of legal deposit and custody ;—and 
how can such custody be known and certified if the record 
be handed about upon unauthorized occasions in places 
alien to its legal custody. So jealous is the law of evidence 
upon the point of * custody,” that numerous documents of 
veracity cannot now be received as evidence (unless by con- 
sent) because they are not in their legal place of custody: 
for instance, the Cartulariesand Rolls in the Cottonian and 
Harleian Collections and in similar depositories. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how Mr. Black can have obtained the autho- 
rity of the Master of the Rolls to countenance or justify a 
course of proceeding that if persevered in would ultimately 
vitiate the legal evidence deducible from every document or 
record in his custody. Noone can appreciate more than my- 
self the entertaining information derivable from our national 
muniments ; which have been for upwards of eight centuries 
preserved with the greatest care (as their present condition 





will manifest to the most incurious observer) notwithstand- 

ing the frequent resort made to them in former times—far 
| exceeding that of the present. But when it is considered 
| that the main use of these venerable remains is to verify 
| constitutional and historical acts, and to decide questions 


upon title and tenure,—the incidental allusion made therein 
‘ 


be of no great utility in the general machinery of 


M. Guizot—whose asserted return to the fields of 


| question, 


from inquiry or blame in respect of ‘the discharge of 





great and successful “ fact.” As usual, the fact thus 
fixed has given birth to a new idea—in its turn, 
sooner or later, to become a realized and tangible 
thing. A letter travels now from the Isle of Skye to 
Germany for a penny: why not from London to 
Paris or Pekin ?—asks an enthusiastic American, 
We see no difficulty in the way which did not pre- 
sent itself to the mind on the first thought of Row- 
land Hill's plan. But our countrymen are again, 
for the present, incredulous. They admit that an 
ocean penny postage would be a grand achievement, 
and well worthy a great naval power like ours or like 
the United States. But the idea of carrying a letter 
from Manchester to Mexico, or from Calcutta to 
California, for a penny seems too extravagant for 
their immediate entertainment. A change “ will 
come o'er the spirit of their dream.” The matter is 
in progress of being taken up by practicalmen. The 
following letter is significant of the change that is 
about to happen :— 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures, 
Manchester, August 30. 
My dear Sir,—The important question of an ocean penny 
ze has received my consideration, and I have arrived 
» conclusion that to establish it is practicable, and 
would be exceedingly beneficial to the people of every 
country. As far I have been able to ascertain the 
opinions of the directors of this chamber upon this great 
they are decidedly favourable to the establishment 
of so powerful an auxiliary of communication and civiliza- 
tion as they believe the ocean penny postage would become, 
lWaving witnessed the advantages, moral, “commercial, and 
fiscal, of our inland penny postage, I have the greatest 
confidence in anticipating results not less favourable, but 
more universal, from an ocean penny postage system, and 
I shall be happy in promoting its establishment so far as I 
may possess power and abil I beg to assure you that 
your exertions to facilitate and cheapen postal communica- 
tions between the distant countries of the world are regarded 
here with deep interest, and an earnest desire that your 
laudable labours may be rewarded with success.—Believe, &c. 
“ Elihu Burritt, Esq.” * Tuos, Baziey, President.” 
The public will fecl that it is not likely to be led 
as into the paths of merely romantic speculation 
by the President and Members of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures. These 
are not the men to assert in tropes what they cannot 
prove in figures. They are owners of ships—and 
have correspondence with all corners of the earth, 
With their stamp on it, the scheme of ocean penny 
postage may be removed from the category of em- 
pirical agitations and regarded as one of those ideas 
which require time only to perfect them. Peace 
and free postage are the pet “impossibilities” of the 
hour. Steam and lightning conductors have had 
their days of denial—and of rae 


.—NOW OPEN, Afternoons at Three, Evenings at 

E cyptian Hatt, Piccadilly, a new and splendid 

the NILE, exhibiting the whole of 

‘of “ant quity now remaining on its banks, 

aoe nc alof EGYPT,and the Second Cataract 

in NUBIA. Henry Warren, James Fahey, and 

Joseph Bonomi, from Studies by the latter, made during a resi- 
dence of many years in Egypt.—Stalls, 38. ; Pit, 28. ; Gallery, 1s, 
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Open Dally fros n Eleven to Five, and every Evening, 
TURDAY, from Seven till Half-past Ten. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 


DISSOLVING VIEWS OF ROME 

LECTURE AND EXPERIMENTS WITH THE HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC MACHINE. 

LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 

EXHIBITION OF THE OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE. 

DIVER AND DIVING BELL. 

THE CHROMATROPE. 

EXPLANATION OF MODELS AND MACHINERY. 

Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 
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DIORAMA, RKREGENT’S PARK.—NOW EXHIBITING, the 
WALLEY of ROSENLAUL, Bernese Oberland, with the effects 
of a Storm in the Alps; and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH 
of SANTA CROCE, at FLORENCE, with all the gradations of 
Light and Shade, from Noonday to Midnight.—N.B. The Grand 
Machine Organ, by Gray and Davison, will perform in both Pic- 
tures. Upen from Ten till Five. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—An exhibition of framed ex- 
ampies of the best engravings of the several schools 
is about to be opened in Pall Mall, by Mr. Francis 
Graves. This is the very exhibition which we 
have urged on Government for a long time past,— 
and for the due performance of which we have had 
a kind of pledge from the Trustees of the British 
Museum. But a certain torpor of inaction which has 
so long paralyzed both the elected and the hereditary 
Trustees of that institution has since extended to 
the Committee of Inquiry itself—and both seem 


buried under the weight of the MS. Catalogue of 


Books suggested by the one and, as it is whispered, 
recommended by the other. Mr. Graves begins with 
choice examples of Mare Antonio and Albert Diirer, 
—specimens of Rembrandt’s several styles,—choice 
pieces by Hollar, &c. The whole will be arranged 
into schools :—such as the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, 
French, English, &c. Mr. Graves contemplates, it 
is said, adding a chronological series of illustrations 
showing the history of mezzotinto engraving from 
Prince Rupert’s rough scrapings to the finished per- 
formances of Mr. Samuel Cousins. If a printseller 
can make a popular exhibition in this way— how 
much more useful and popular a one might the 
Trustees of the British Museum make with the rich 
resources at their command! Two hundred and 
fifty pounds expended on glass, and fifty pounds or 
less expended on school-boy frames, would serve to 
exhibit a large and instructive series of etchings and 
prints. Look at the attraction of our printsellers’ 
windows :—and judge from that what would be the 
interest exhibited in a series of the best prints arranged 
to illustrate the history of a beautiful art. 

It is a pity that another equestrian figure cannot 
be provided for the vacant pedestal in Trafalgar 
Square. Its absence gives an awkward, unfinished 
look to the embellishments of the place. A single 
statue of the kind without its companion one is worse 
than none. Yet, the figure itself tells well: com- 
bining as it does very picturesquely with other objects 
—particularly with the Nelson Column as seen from 
many points of view. With regard to the last-men- 
tioned monument, there is reason for apprehending 
that, however satisfactory they may be in themselves 
as works of Art, the bronze bas-reliefs with which the 
pannels on the pedestal are to be filled in will ina 
short time after being put up be scarcely distinguish- 
able—and thus blankness will be exchanged only for 
blackness. The latter, however, will be in keeping 
with the capital of the column: which, as might 
have been foreseen from the first, shows only as a 
dark mass whose details are entirely lost. We doubt 
if bronze be fit for other than small ornamental articles 
which are intended for close inspection, or large single 
figures and statues which however viewed show their 
outlines distinctly. 


Rude, to the memory of their great mathematician 
Monge,—one of the founders, as many of our readers 
know, of the Polytechnic School. 

The Twenty-ninth Report (just issued) of Her 


| Majesty's Commissioners for building New Churches 
| contains a schedule of twenty places where such 


| 





We question if it should be | 


applied to rilievos on a large scale, unless some | 


method could be found of keeping the surface of a 
uniformly clear and clean hue, so as to exhibit light 
and shade both forcibly and distinctly. As to the 
“monument” itself, since a column it was to be, it is 
to be regretted that Mr. Railton did not venture to 
deviate from precedent and routine by greatly ex- 
panding the base, by means of a boldly sweeping 
apophyge, similar to that given to the columns within 
the temple at Basse. Had this been done, the 
pedestal would have been increased in proportion,— 
and the column would have stood far more firmly 
and majestically than it does now. Such, however, 
is the respect paid to precedent, that Art is ruined 
by the very course intended to preserve it. 

Those of our readers who are about to visit Paris 
may like to be informed that a public and sup- 
plementary Exhibition has been opened, in the 
Orangery of the Louvre, of those works which have 


| style of her acting. 


churches are building towards the erection of which 
the Commissioners have made conditional grants of 
money. One of the columns in this schedule is 
headed ‘Style and Character of the Church;’ and the 
descriptions given therein afford a striking illustration 
of the style of architecture prevailing at present in 
the different dioceses of England. The only un- 
gothic building in the whole twenty is Mr. Harness’s 
new Church at Ennismore Gardens, Knightsbridge : 
—which is described as Italian of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century. We have one Norman of the 
eleventh century,—one Pointed Gothic, with tower, 
—two Early English of the twelfth century,—two 
Early English (no century or period named),—two 
Gothic of the thirteenth,_four Gothic of the four- 
teenth,—two Gothic of the fifteenth,—one Decorated 


Gothic of the fourteenth,—and three described as | 


“ Gothic” and nothing more. Perhaps they may be 


Churchwarden’s Gothic,—like that now in progress | 


at Romsey since Mr. Ferrey was set aside by a 
churchwarden-mason bit with the mania of archi- 
tecture. We seldom see a bad Gothic church now- 
a-days. The change from such classic misconceptions 
as St. Peter’s, Pimlico, St. Anne’s, Soho, and Christ 


Church, Marylebone (the classic churchesofa few years | 


ago) to such infinitely superior edifices as Camberwell 
New Church by Scott and Moffat, Christ Church, 
Notting Hill, by Mr. Cundy, and Miss Coutts’s new 
Church at Westminster by Mr. Ferrey, may indeed 
be looked upon as matter of congratulation by all 
true lovers of architecture. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Haymarket.— The French farce called ‘Un 
Oiseau de Passage’ has been translated for this 
house under its title of ‘A Bird of Passage,—and 
was produced on Monday evening, being acted by 
the Adelphi Company. The burthen of the piece 
rests on Mr. Wright; who one Mr. Carey 
Chicks goes about making all his acquaintances un- 


as 


comfortable by dropping mischievous insinuations,— 
: § 


thereby inducing one to become jealous, another 
faithless, and another miserable, until he brings upon 
himself the vengeance of the entire dramatis persone, 
—and escapes only by appealing to the audience in 
a neat address, which extorts applause and brings 
down the curtain with effect. This little drama is 
open to certain critical objections on the score of its 
conduct. Too much time was lavished in preparing 
the incidents; and the playwright has not been 
decided enough in the expression of his principal 
character to enable us to judge whether the actuating 
motive be malignity or imbecility. But Mr. Wright’s 
interpretation of it was, at all points, amusing. 


Sapter’s WetLts.—On Wednesday ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice’ was revived: the part of Shylock 
by Mr. Phelps, and that of Portia—tor the first time 
—by Miss Glyn. In Portia Miss Glyn had a cha- 
racter that harmonizes well with the broad, classical 
Ter vivacity, in the early acts, 


| is obviously restrained by dignity of deportment :— 


received prizes from the State and those which the | 


Government has purchased for the use of the nation. 
The Paris journals report the death of the land- 
scape painter M. Théophile Blanchard. 
The French have been inaugurating at Beaune, 
with the usual honorary accompaniment of depu- 
tations from the great scientific bodies, a statue, by M. 


even her love partook of prineely reserve. But in 
the trial scene her measured elocution told with 
significant effect. The speech on mercy was power- 
fully delivered. The apparent reluctance with which 
Portia condescends to effect her purpose by a mere 
legal quibble was brought out with great artistic tact. 
There was something, too, quite natural in the 
womanly nature breaking through the judicial 
assumption,—and occasionally exhibiting in an irre- 


| pressibly passionate tone the indignation of the 


" e - — < ifrrlla 

The moonlight scene was beautifully ren- 
At the conclusion of the play Miss Glyn 
before the curtain. The house was 


speaker. 
dered. 
was called 
crowded. 





MISCELLANEA 


Bartholomew Fair, Smithfield. —As a gradually | 
fading vestige of old London, we have for many years | 


past invariably visited Bartholomew Fair, that we 
might watch its decline and see itexpire. The light 





flickers in the socket. On Tuesd 
we paid our accustomed Visit, we found that one ors 
stalls for gingerbread, two or three gumbling-tak 
“tg 
for nuts, and one puppet-show,” Constituted 
fair. A few people were scattered about, but 
majority of them were policemen. The mo 
shining brilliantly on the “smooth field.” the » 

7 . . i > S 
of knightly jousts and religious burnings in tim 
gone by (and of an abominable nuisance Ae 
present day), and illumined the church built 
Rahere 740 years ago, and the hospital he founded 
If it were our part to moralize and evolve “ refles. 

. ai ace ‘i “ . 
tions,” we might fill a page with such a subje 
Builder. 

The ** Mauthe Doog.”—Allow me to correct a small 
graphical error into which your Correspondent E F - 
been led by Waldron when writing in your last nyt 
[page 911], on a subject of Folk-Lore. The «Mow 
Doog” of Waldron ought to be written Moddey deen 
rally translated Dog black ; the Manx, like the Gaelic 4 
cognate languages, placing the adjective after the rs oe 
tive. As your Correspondent speaks of The Doog ae 
haunting the Duddon Sands, it is clear he has taken Wal 
dron’s doog to be the substantive answering to our ~ 
The word ** dhoo” is the well-known Gaelic ** dha,” b a 
The substantive ‘* Moddey” is the common Manx for 
In the neighbourhood of Peel is a hill still called "On 


ay se'nnight, 


dog. 
onek 


y Voddey,” the hill of the dog :—whether in commemoration 

I cannot undertake to say, 
J. G.Cummixg, 
The College, Castletown, Isle of Man, Sept. 11, 


of the ‘* Spectre Hound in Man” 


The Drainage of the Haarlem Lake.—An Amstep. 
dam letter states, that the difficult operation of drain. 
ing the sea or lake of Haarlem is being carried on 
with the greatest activity. The works are not even 
suspended on Sundaysor féte days; nay, they aresome 
times continued during thenight. During themonth of 
August the waters of this immense lake were lowered 
to the extent of 272 inches, Dutch measure. It is 
hoped and expected that they will be entirely 
drained off before the month of March, 1850. 

The Public Libraries of the United States.—Th 
aggregate number of volumes in the public librarieg 
of the United States is about 1,294,000, distributed 
among 182 libraries. 43 of these libraries contaip 
over 10,000 volumes each,—nine over 20,000 each. 
and only two over 50,000. The library of Harvard 
University, the largest on the other side of the 
Atlantic, contains, together with the libraries of the 
law school and divinity school, upwards of 70,000 
volumes. 

Restoration of Ely Cathedral. The Dean and 
Chapter of Ely have published a statement of the 
contributions which they have received towards the 
restoration of their Cathedral and the formation of 
new choir. Contracts have been entered into fora 
new open screen, for the throne of the bishop and 
the stall of the dean, and for new sub-stalls, upona 
scale and character suited to the magnificence of the 
church. They are to be finished before the Ist of 
March, 1851, and their cost will exceed 4,2002 
The superior stalls, the work of the great architect 
Allan de Walsingham, are to be restored as nearly 
as possible to their original condition. Plans are 
in progress for the removal of the organ to the 
north side of the choir, with a case and fitting in 
full accordance with the stall-work. The other works 
are advancing: the beautiful canopy-work next the 
altar of the chapel of Bishops Alcock and West, 
which was nearly destroyed, has been restored. The 
Dean and Chapter have been compelled, froma 
sense of imminent danger, to undertake a very ex 
tensive repair of the southern transept; the principal 
timbers of the roof of which were found to be rotten, 


| and the upper walls and arcades, upon which they 


rested, seriously dislocated. It is intended to replace 
the mutilated sculpture of the timber cornice, the 
painting of the roof, the ancient decorations of the 
walls, and to open partially the arch of the westem 
aisle.—Builder. 





To CorresPoxpENTs.—One of the Million—J. F. M- 
Nimrod—Amateur—H. B.—A Member of the Atheneum 
—H. L T.—Brevipen—G. F.—received. = 

A CoysTayt READER is referred to Prof. Schénbeit's 
‘Account of Researches in Electro-Chemistry,'—and bs 
Report on Ozone in the ‘Transactions of the British As 
ciation,’ vols. 9 and 14. 

Penyy Banks. — We cannot give our corrrespondent 


| S. H. B. the information which he seeks:—but it is easily 


attained.—A paragraph in our ‘ Gossip’ of to-day may, how 
ever, possibly serve his purpose as well. 


_ = o 
Errata.—P. 889, col. 2, 1. 71, “from Batty and Langley, 
dele and.—P. 891, col. 2, 1. 59, for ** covered” read 6 
—P, 917, col. 2, 1, 69, for “ tone” read tour. 
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abane - = ANCHE and LISETTE,’ the new Ballad LIFE ASSURANCE. | (CLD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
ort LANC Composer of * Jeanette and Jeannot.— | "J ITTY ry T REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
mbling-+t the Author ond ee Ballad, * Blanche and Lisette, by HE BRITISH MUTI U AL Li E ASST ead the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected. 
nstit Bis Po " excellent song, and was well sung. Some three Fede te mlbpasies nas ee te So any Cucipuen ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
Uted ; itis icted success for the famous “ Conseript § Songs; Seoamstine and a ~ information may be had on application sent direct to their E Sstablishments, where they have an extensive 
out, but : _ wherever the Engiish gly Aa there at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriara. pct a = their Patent Le Articles slveys on show. as 
’ s are sung, and we expec a ne same '} ry unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. hey have 
he Moon gs "Blanche and, Lisette, fpr melody is _ eee = AMES ie KE, Resident Secretary. | Suthorized ne other parties in London to replat. .. 
—the a quaint ar the —~ world kin.” Post free 28, ‘| HE GEN ERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- rm By Moorgate-street } London, 
Ds in tim esperar Wh Charles Jeffreys, 21, Soho-square. ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by Spe- — 
ance in " Lon — a Acts of wisorenn gs 3rd Vic. cap. 20, and fo Vic. cap. 1. 62, D= ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CL( ICKS., 
ch buk This day is published, price 6s. King William-street, wae aoe, One Million. —E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct aopetn nt- 
built wectors. ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 


Ta: PILGRIMAGES of 

WALSINGHL ARentc ANTERBURY: 
By DESIDERIUS ERASMU 
Colloquy on P igrimage, “Translated 
Mustrased with N Votes, by JOHN GOUGH 
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~ quy y Rash Vows, and the Characters of 
Archbishop W arham and Dean Colet, by the 
same Author. 
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Galvanism, “ , Electro-Magnetism, 
0 Electric tro-Physiok gy. By I 
AD, Author of" Chemical Manipulation and Analysis,’ &c. 
now of no other volume to which an inquirer can refer, 
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bes — Mechanics’ Magazine. 


* onvenience of those p 

Tit, * Electro Physiolo gy, may be had separately, 

en ed Lately published, New Editions o: 

SLECTRO TYPE MANIPU LATION. 

»Parts By C. V. WALKER. 

PHOTOGENIC MANIPULATION. In Two 
By BR. J. BINGHAM. 
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d best information, with so much certainty of | 


the Second Edition, the | 


sure, i Part complete in itself, 18. each ; Lo the two Parts in cloth 
be It hes ris, 22. 6d. ; forwarded free by post, 

entivaly fo ILLUSTRATED and DES( RIPT IVE CATALOGUE of 
850. J the Apparatus, Instruments, and Preparations requisite in the | 


dice of Daguerreotype, Calotype, and other Photogenic pro- 


tates. —Th 
lic libraries! 
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ries contain 
000 each, 
of Harvard 
side of the 
aries of the 
3 of 70,000 


Ca indtrumente, sole Agents for Voightlander & Sons’ 

rste ter-lane, C! Cheapside, London. wae 

ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 

| ANNUITY COMP? ANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
sin. Established in 1826. Subscribed Capital, 240,0004 


tors, 

Robert Palk, Esc 

John Louis ae Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq 

| Le Marchant T homas, Esq. 
ks. | 


a. Jobn G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S 


Direc 
he Right Hon. W. G. Hayter, 
uP. 


ston, Esq. 


od Kemb Ie, Esq. 
. F 


Dean and and Charles Johnston, Esq. 
nent of th cts Assurances in every variety of form, and 
e coe yus terms, both on the bonus and non-bonus 
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aspect of & me addition every Five Yea 
Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-ye: ay “or Qui arterly, 
nereasin sing scales. 
Active Service, Persons Afflicted, and those who are 
are also Assured. 
y required, and claims speedily settled. 
and all further puonens may be bad at the 
a) AW. AKD,+ Secretary. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON, 
Managers. 
Charles Bell Ford, meg. Chairman. 
yoy Felix Ladbroke, Esq 
Henry Francis foe Lefevre, 


y Littledale, Esq. 
ce Warde Norman, Esq. 
Brios Pearse, Es 
Charles Richard ‘pole, Esq. 
Lambert Pole, _ Esq. 
| Henry Rich, XN 





\UN LIFE 


$4q. 
iam R. Hamilton, Esq. 
at HG. Hamilton, R.N | Henry Stuart, > 
h Hoare, Esq. | Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
Te Managers beg to inform the public that the Holders of 
effected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
according to the Conditions contained in the ir Pamphlet of 
Which may be obtained at the Office, Threadnecdle-street, 
of the Agents of the Society. 


required by this Office on Young Lives are lower }| 
to replace of the old established Offices. : 
ornice, the slared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 


ate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 

le to the Policies were on an average of the dif- 

One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, or 29 per 

mihe Premiums received, from the period when the Policy 

Hiliers became entitled to participate in the Profits of the 
ety. 


ions of the 
he westem 





J. F. Ma . reTT 2 nea 

“itheneam BRITISH INSURANCE 

- ANY. Established in 1809, and incorporated by 
s. 4, New Bank-bui 

East, Chief Uffice 64, I rinoes 


ORTH 


Schénbein’s 
—and his 
ritish Asso- 





KE of SUTHE 
Chairman—sir PETER LAU RIE, Ale 


respondent Deputy-Chairman—F RANCIS WARD! 
it is easily Phi ian—JOHN WEBSTER, M.D. F-.E 


ees effected either with or without participation of 
Mata Un the participation scale the whole profits are divided 
gst the assured, after reserving one-fifth against the risk of 
tT inary mortality or other contingencies. 
te Bonus added to Policies at the last Div 
ist of December, 1844, averaged 40 per c 
Paid during the septennial period. 
8 of rates and every information may be obtained at the 
ofthe Company as above. 
HENRY T. THOMSON, § 
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Secretary. 
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those on the participation sc: cule hold out the | 


c M facturers of Chemical and Philoso- | 
re Knight & Sons, Manufacturers o ew De | 


| the Company. 








George Bousfield, Esq. 
Thomas Challis, Esq. & Ald. a. | 
Jacob G. Cope y 

John Dixon, Es 

Joseph F Seteher, Esq. 

Richard Hollier, Esq. 


Charles aie, Esq. MP. 
Thomas Piper, E 

Thomas B. Sannean. Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
John Wilks, Esq. 

Edward Wilson, Esq. 
Auditors. 

Joseph Dawson, . Wm. Hunter,jun. Esq. George Meek, Esq. 
Secrdary—Thos. I ¢, Esq. LL.D. <Actuary—David Oughton, Esq, 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 1002. payable at Death, 
25 30 _40 45 

£116 3 215 7 | £3 6 0 

In the LIFE. DEPARTMENT — All business relat to 
Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, and Family Ex ie ments, 
transacted on the most liberal wen m8. 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT—Houses, furniture, stock in 
trade, mills, merchandise, eae in docks, and risks of all 
descriptions, insured at moder: ate sates, and no charge made for 

ferred from other 0’ 





ng 





Loans of 1,000. and under odvanced. on personal security and the 
deposit of a life policy. 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 
Surveyors. 
yicr ORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William-street, City. Established 1838, 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman. 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin. Esq. ames Law Jones, Esq. 
John Barnard, Esq. John Knill, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. John Nolloth, 
Bryan Donkin, Esq. Sea Charles P reg 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq Daniel Suttor 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. OB. Bellingham W ‘oolsey, 
q « Jameson, Esq. isq. 


Auditors. 


Anthony Dunlop, 9 Ww bon in es, Esq.; E. Greenaway, Esq. ; 
am 


Messrs. a ima Barnard & Dimsdale ; Commercial Bank of 
sond London and C: cae Bs anking “9 ‘ompany: 
Physiciane— ~ik. Billing, M.D. F.R.S. Jones, M. D., 
Surgeons—James Farish, Esq. ; John LL, she F.R.S 
Standing Coun sel— Russell Gurne y, Esq. QC. 
Solicitor—J. Curtis, Esq. 

The business of this Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. The Premiums are moderate, and 
m ay 8, paid qua -—o- half-yearly, or therwise; a portion may 

i Sast or West Indics, &c. 
nee in Canada, Aus- 


ances are mad e to assurers on undoubted personal and other 
curity. Attention is requested to the detailed Prospectuses of 


WILLIAM R:z ATR, AY, Actuary and Secretary. 
PROVIDENT LIFE . OFFICE, 
. REGENT-STREET ; 
2, ROYAL EXCH ANGE BUILDINGS. 
Lstablished 1806, 


Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,156,783. 
Annual Income, £143,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Ollice, £1,765,000, 


CITY BRAN cH: 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman. 
Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Onties, 3 t 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. George Round, 
George Dacre, Esq. } 
Alexander Henderson, M.D, 
William Judd, Esq. Frederick Squire, Es¢ 
The Hon. os Kinnaird. William Henry Stone. Esq. 
in A, Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
Paintin tee Maclean, M.D. F. , Upper Montague -street, 
ontague-sq 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE P por ITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSUI 
Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
onuses, 


Date 
of 


Bonuses added sul 
quently, to be further 
increased 2 annually. 
£ 

1l4 


‘ Sum | 
Policy. Insured. | 


£2500 10 10 Extinguished 
1000 9 2 ditt 
1000 ditto 


Original Premium. 


20 
17 8 
18 10 


1806 
1811 


1818 


_E xamp les of Bonuses oi led to other Policies. - 
Total with Additions, 
to be further increased. 


3onuses 
added. 
£92 12 1 
ll6v 5 6 
3558 17 8 | 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
t nited Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
0, Regent-street. 


[DEAENE 3.-_New Discovery.-The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produced. It is modelled to the ear, so that it rests | 
within, without projecting. Being of the same colour asthe skin, | 
is not perceptible. _~ ables deaf pers ns to enjoy general conversa- | 
tion, to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
moved, and it affords all the assistance that pene could me | 
desired. Also, invaluable newly- invented SPECTACI 8. | 
& B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Upticians, 39 , Albomer 
Piccadilly, 


£1882 12 1. 
2360 5 6 


855817 8 


900 
74 1200 
3392 1820 5000 



























































































peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits fro mm the publi an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, yewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen’s, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. ENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34 
Royal Exchs ange (c lock Tower Area). 


we ER TEA SERVICES of New 1 Patterns.— 

. SAVORY & SONS, Working Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 
hill, A ethe Bank, have recently finished several new and 
elegant patterns of TEA and COFFEE SERVICES of novel and 
elegant design, and of the highest finish. The following have been 


generally admired : 
The Portland Pattern, tastefully | The Louis-Quatorze Pattern, 
richly chased. 


engraved. 

Strong Silver Tea-pot £12 15 0/|Strong Silver Tea-pot £15 10 6 
Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt 7 40 /| Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt 
Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt 5 50 ream _ Ewer, gilt 
Ditto Coffee Pot ........ 16 16 0 | Ditto Coffee Pot . 

——_ | 

£42 001 

A large Stock is offered for selection in the show-rooms, including 

every variety of pattern, from 3il. upwards: any article may be 
had separately ; and a Catalogue of prices, with drawings, will be 
forwarded gratis, per post, to any part of Great Britain or the 


Colonies. 

F 4.0.0 R CLOT Ha 
Best Quality Warranted . = Se. &. per square yard. 

Persian and Turkey pattern, ° ‘do. 

Common Floor Cloth from. “la Lik do. 
Cocoa-fibre Mats and Matting. 
Wool, Manilla and Adelaide Rugs. 


JOW ETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford- street. 


PICHARD A. C. LOADERS C: ABINET 

\ FPURNITURE.—RICHARD A.C. LOADER. U pholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 


Sweep-back mahemeny chairs, with loose seats, in ) bent 
satin-hair seating. . . .£ 
Ditto ditto with fast seats 
Mahogany couches to match, from. 
Solid mahogany loo tables, polished . 
Ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs, stuffed, and covered 
in damas 2° 
Couches to match, from | 
Mahogany aioe oe _s 
Ditto BD co sccccccecccesccs 
Japanned ekeor drawers, from . 
Dressing glasses, f 
Chimney glasses, tery plate, from 


24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADER. 
*x* Particular attention is called to the Address. 


\ ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
4 POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and allimpurities, 
produces that Leautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
and Its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 
M. & Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as ‘Tooth 
brus h Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative me rits oft those powders that have been brought 
befure the public. They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is prepared, and confidentl: 
recommend its universal adoption.— Wholesale and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert 
28. per box. Cautio m. The onnine powder will have the Ro: Roval 
Arms, combined with those of H. H. Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the ? and the signature a address of the firm, thus, 
* Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 Bn, Oxford- street.” 


esoosoece Soffa 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
‘ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
A FLOWE RS, is strongly recommended for Softeaing, Im- 
proving, Beautifying, and Pr wiry 1e SKIN, and in giving ita 
plooming and charmi: ng? ne caccecame a most fragrant 
perfu ne and delightful cosmetic. Tt will completely remove Tan, 
Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin so ft, plis able. and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear 
it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and 
smon oth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in 
vottles, price 28. $d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine 
v enders and Perfumers. 


|] NPRINCIPLED Shopkeepers, for the sake of 

greater profit, offer spurious imitations of Dr. LOCOCK’S 

FEMALE WAFERS in the shape of Pills. Purchasers must 
therefore observe that no medicine is genuine but * Wares.’ 

Dr. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS are the only remedy 
recommended to be taken by Ladies. They fortify the constitu 
tion at all periods of life. They remove al! obstructions, heaviness, 
palpitations of the heart, lowness of spirits, weakness, and allay 
pain, create appetite, and remove indigestion, head-aches, giddi- 
ness, &c. 

Full directions are given with every box. They have a pleasant 
taste. 

Prepared only by the Proprietor’s Agents, Da Silva & Co, 1, 
Bride: lane, Fleet-street, London; who are also Agents for 

DR. LOCOCK’S ‘PULMONIC WAFERS 
For Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and Colds. 

Sold by all respectable Medicine Venders, at 1s. 14¢., 28. 9d., and 

118. per 0X. 


‘HE high estimation in which HOLLOWAY'’S 
PILLS are held for the Cure of Indigestion, &c. In a letter 

written by Mr. J. H. Bell, of Geelong, to the agent for the sale of 
H« olloway' s Pills and Ointment at Melbourne, Port Philip, he 
says—" Gratitude obliges me to publish the great benefit my w 
has received from the use of these unparalleled pills. We arrived 
in Melbourne about nine years ago, when she was attacked with 
indigestion and constipation of the bowels ; after going to consider- 
able expense for other medicines without relief, she tried Hollo- 
way’s Pills, and by continuing to take them for a sbort time she 1 
perfectly cured, and is now enjoying the best of bealth.”—Sold b 
all droggists; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 
Strand, London, 
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Dedicated, by 5 permission, pe eed soot Gracious Majesty Queen 


M2428. of the BRI T ISH ISLES, Illustrating 

heir HYDROGRAPHY and POPULATION. By 
AUGUS PETERMANN, F.R.G.S., Honorary Member of the 
Geographical Society of Berlin. — 


I. HY DROGRAPHICAL MAPS of the BRI- 


TISH ISLES. Exhibiting the Geographical Distribution of the 
INLAND WATER. 


II. STATISTICAL MAPS of the BRITISH 
Isl. ES. Elucidating the Distribution of the POPULATION. 
* Yourextremely beautiful and well-executed map of the density 
of the population of the British isles, and your very i 
representations of the river bas Alexander von Hum 
Price of the two maps, Coloured, 218. ; Double — hant, 
London: W. 8. Orr & Co., 147, St 
“ NOT CHARITY, BUT aa 
[HE WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
for promoting NATIONAL SECULAR EDUCATION, 
invite the moe of the Public to their 
aration of views and Principles. 
Association, by William Stre ang ge, 21, 


lt. 
Bla, 6d. 


Published a ‘the 
noster-row. Price 4d. 
ol. 8vo. price 


ln 
EPORT on the E PIDE "MIC 
as it has appeared + ae Territories subj to the PRESI- 
DENCY of FORT ST. GEORGE. Drawn up by order of Govern- 
ment, under the Sepesintendense of the ba rg Board. By WIL- 
LIAM SCOT, Surgeon and Secretary the Boar Abridged 
from the Vriginal Keport printed at aa. inis24. With Intro- 
ductory Remarks by the Author. 

“The works now before us, especially that of Dr. Scot, contain 
much evidence to support the position t that under certain circum- 

stances Cholera is a contagious disease.”— Athenrum. 
London : JohnjMurray, Albemarle- street. Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 


ROPOSED UNION of APITAL and 
LABOUR, by Prof. COCKERELL. b- BUILDER of 
Saturday, Sept. 15 (published this day), price 4d., contains :—Pro- 
osals for the Union of Capital and Labour, by Prof. eee 
he Cathedral of Andernach, on the Rhine, with an ving— 
An Appeal from the Royal Lustitute of British Architects— Mans age- 
ment = Architectural Compositions—The Art-Union of London— 
Healthy Homes — Window from Florence — Awards of Official 
Referees — Removal of Illicit Fever-Stills —Supply of Water to 
London— Honour of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company — New Northern Schools, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields — 
ieee —_— and Church News, &c.—Ofi 2, York-street, Covent- 


Pater- 





CILOLERA, 








— —_ EDITION OF MR. TU PPER'S TALES. 

" y complete, in 1 - post 8vo. cloth, price ss. 
THE XCROC K OF GOLD, and other Tales. 
By MARTIN F,. TUP PER, Esq. 

Author of * Proverbial Philosophy, &e. &e. 
With Illustrations by Leech. 
To be published on Corea as st, 0 
Leech, price 28. 6¢ 
TOIL and TRIAL, a ale of Modern Life. 
By Mrs. C resland. pa Camilla Toulmin). 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
SECOND EDITION, 
In 2 vols. 8yo., 1268 pages, price, neatly bi un din cloth, 12. 1s. 
THE PEOPLE’ 
ICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 
profusely illustrated with Maps and Engravings ; and com- 
rising a List of Seri pture Proper Names accented, and a List of 
Theolo gical and Religious Boo 
“ A most valuable treasury of 'B il 


‘vo. with Frontispiece by 
L 


Quarterly Review. 
Vonconforiiitst. 


“ A rich store of Biblical knowled 

“Comprehensive, useful, and intellige 

By the same Author, 

Tn 12mo. pp. 300, with Illustrative Woode ass, p ‘ing 

cloth, lettered, 33. 6d. ; DIN 

A BIBLICAL READING 

SCHOOLS and FAMIL EES pagar 

Sketches in Sacred Geography, History, : 

A LIFE OF ¢ RIS 

And forming a Popular Introduction to tt ne Stui ly of the Scrip- 
tures, especially those of the New Testament. 

‘here is learning enough in this unpretending v« olume to make 
it instructive even to the scholar, and simplicity enough to mi ake it 
acceptable even to young children.”—Lritish Quarterly Review 

ILLUSTRA ATIONS of the DIVIN E in 
CHRISTIANITY ; 2 Series of Discourses exhibiting Views of the 
Truth, Spirit, and Practical Value of the Gespel. Svo. price lis. 6d. 

Subjecta. 


The Divine in Rebuke. 

The Divine in Attraction. 

‘the Divine in Impulse 
he Divine in Selt- Dise -ipline. 

The Divine in Conversion. 

| The Divine in Experience. 

The Divine in Atonement, 

The Divine in Union. 

The Divine in Largeness of 
Heart. 

The Divine in Vitality of Will. 
The Divine in Growth. 

ee — in Spiritual Nutri- 


in canvas, 38. 


“B oC YK for 
with Illustrative 
 ceeiieuaaaen 


Vestiges of God. 

Ignorance of Divine Power. 

Divine Power in its Mastery 
over the World. 

The Secrecy of Divine Influence. 

The Divinein Nature. 

The Divine in Man. 

Limitations of Iluman Power. 

The Divine in Kevelation, 

The Divine in Judaism. 

The Scriptural View of the | 
Divine. 

The Divine inthe Bible. 

The Divine in Jesus Christ. 

7 Divine in Outer Manifesta- | The “Divine in Christ’s Relations 
to 

| The Divine in Christ’s Relations 
Oo Man, 

The Divine Power in Christ. 


The 1 ‘Divine i in Outer Manifesta- 


The Divine in Outer Manifesta- | 
tion. 

The Divine in Attestation. 

The Divine in Teaching 

The Divine in Humiliation. | The 

The Divine in Suffering. | Uperation. 

The Divine in Pity. The Divine in View of the World. 
“* My appeal is to the universal impressions of the human mind.” 

iT 


| The —— in Progress. 


Divine in Providential 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED from Recent 
Discoveries in the Geography of Palestine; with a Map, showing 
the different Levels of the Country. By the EDITOR, 2s. 

“ The recent discoveries of Russegger, Molyneux, Symo mds, and 
the late American pe penition. are introduced anc at y commented 
on.”—Journal of Royal Geographical Society—Presidcnt’s Adi 


SCRIPTURE VINDICATED against some 

I erversions of Rationalism, in an Investigation of the Miracles, 

Feeding the Five Thousand,’ and * Walking on the Water ;’ with 
& Map of the Sea of Galilee, By the EDITOR. 2s. 6d. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Ce. 


ess. 








n 1 vol. royal 4to. wit ith 18 18 P lates 11, 13. 
THE DODO AND ITS KINDRED, or, the 
History, Affinities, and Osteology of the Dodo, the Solitaire, 
and other extinct Birds of the Islands Mauritius, R« 2 and 
Bourbon. By H. E. STRICKLAND, M.A, and A. G. MEL 
vi LLE. 
"A ~ h— readable book on an interesting subject.” 
enum, Feb. 10, 
“ One of the best and most interesting monpgraphs with which 
it is our fortune to be acquainted.”— blackwooe a 
uthors and artists have exerted themselves tothe utmost, and 
the pub lishers are equa ally entitled to praise for the very han ds ome 
manner in which the volume is got up.”— Westminster Review 
“ The very beau idéal of a complete and well got up mon a 
Medico-C hirurgical Review. 
“Un bon et be re vans conscie meleux qui font 
faire des pr 


vre, un de ces 
3 a la science 
ie Buch yon Stricklan =) un nd Melville.” 
Zeitung fiir Zvologie, May, 1849 
: Reeve e, Benham & Reeve, King William- strest, Strand. 
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Just published, Part I. price 2s. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the GOSPEL 
according to ST. JOHN, on DEFINITE RULES of 
TI tANSLATION. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
“Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Gree 
Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, price ls, 
PRES VEL and his FOLL( »W ERS. A Reply 
to the Calumnies of the * Aruen eum.’ By ROBERT MOON, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Author, 

Fresnel and his Followers, a Criticism; to which 
are appended, Outlines of Theories of Diffraction and Transversal 
Vibration. svo. boards, 5s. 

Cambridge: Macmillan, Barclay & Macmillan. 
man & Co, 


London: Long- 


This bir Se . pe iblished, 18mo. cloth, price 38. . 
NHE POETICA L PRIMER; 
consisting of short Extracts from Ancient and Modern 
uthors, selected and arran w the use of Children. By Mrs. 
tw KE ae 5th edition, revised. 

Iso, by the same Author, 1Smo. cloth, price 2s, 6d. 

Cc AME OS FROM THE ANTIQUE; or, the 
CABINET of MYTHOLOGY. Selections illustrative of the 





| Myth logy of Greece and Italy, for the use of Young Persor 


intended as a Sequel pons Poetical P oe 2nd edition, revised. 


loth, price 
PICTURES, ‘SC RIP T U R AL ‘al HISTORI- 
CAL ; or, the C ABINE T of HISTORY : with Poetical Selections, 
Religious ‘and Moral, for the use of Young Persons: the concluding 
Sequel to the Poetical Prim 2nd edition, revise 


Z Liverpoo 1: Deighto m & Laughton. London: Whittaker & Co. 
MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 


I. 
MISS PARDOE. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF 
FRANCIS THE FIRST, 


KING OF FRANCE. 

By Miss PArpogr, 
* Louis the F enth and the Court of France, 
Yhe City of the Sultan,’ &c. - 
[On the 18th inst. 

It 
JOIN O'CONNELL, ESQ. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND 
EXPERIENCES, 


DURING A PARLIAMENTARY CAREER, FROM 
1833 TO 1848, 
By Joun O° CoxneELL, Esq. M.P 
[On Monday. 


M.P, 


11 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. ner 
In 8yo. with beautiful Engravings, uniform with Yarrell’s‘ Fishes, 


IN THE NEW WORLD. 
‘ITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES OF 
NORTH AMERICA.) 
By Henry WitiiAm Hersert, 
Author of * Frank Forester’s Field Sports in the U nited States,’ 
* Frank Forester and his F. riends.’ &e. 
( Published this day. 


(THE UN 


Iv. 
HERMAN MELVILLE, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. bound, 


REDBURN; HIS FIRST 
VOYAGE. 


BEING THE SAILOR BUY’s CONFESSIONS. 
By Herman MELVILLE, 
Author of * Typee’ and *Omoo.’ (On the 20th. 


v. 
Tn feap. 8vo. price 53, bound, 


TALES OF THE PEERAGE 
AND PEASANTRY. 


Edited by Lapy Dacre, 
Forming the New Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
(On the 29th. 
a Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





Just published, 8 
(Inscribed to the Rieke’ i. ms" pie ~% Li 
HISTORY of the PICTS or Row. 
BRITISH WALL, and of the Roman Statio: ANO 
with an Account of their presnt State, taken du < yy and 4 Vallany 
along that part of the Island in the month of Fann 1849, Wal 


- RAVING 
,ondon : "George Bell, 186, Fleet-street, N 
Carlisle: C. Thurnam; ae 


G. B. a 
T. E. Heath. 
A BOON COMPANION 1] FOR RAILWAY ‘TRAVE 
Now ready,a New Edition, handsomel bo 
from 5s, 6d, ‘to 38.6 Bi und in cloth, reg 
OE MILLER’S JEST , 
A work B00 


everybody quotes, and few have read. A re 





from the genuine edition, free from all im 
uritie; 
Ad pees in prose and verse. . 8, with 
The First Edition of this work having been ex 
been reprinted equal to the original, and no 


am ith 
reduc € 4 price. L Lond: n: Ww hittaker& Ce 


4 w issued ata 


** At the request of numerous Subscribe: 
THE TREE ROSE has been reduced from us aL tee we B's 


free.) 
VHE TREE Ost 
PRACTICAL INSTRUC TIONS for its F¢ : 
CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcu ORMATION y 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additions, 
Contents, 
Annual pruning lee principle} nee and buds, choice of 
of execution, & noots for bu id 

Binding up ~ thei T arrange 

Budding knife : 

Budding, time of year, day, time] 
of Gay. anne of the plant, care|§ 

of bu 

Budding upon body 

Bud, insertion of, into stock 

Bud, preparation of, for use 

Buds, dormant and pushing 

Buds, failing 

Buds, secur 

Yaterpil 


of procurin 
» height; Sorts f 
pecies of 
trimming 
stance, shortey 
&c. ; saw proper for 


> our, age 
different 
taking up, 
sending a dis 
heads, § 
purpose. 
Causes of success | GRAFTING, 
Dormant buds, thes wy of re-| Aphides, to keep down 
planting with explaine | Free-growers, remarks on 
Guards avainst wind | Graft, binding up ant nisi , 
Labelling | Grafting, ad 
Loosing ligatures | Grafting, dis; 
March pruni 


00 
za supply of 
3, slugs, and snails, to 


wounds 
ut, arrangement of| Roses, catal gue and brief 4 
se ription of a few sorts 
or transplant ation jScion, preparation and ip 
: ing treatment! _ tion of 


| 
|Scions, choice and arrangem 
on the| of - 


. + | Stock, preparation of. 
desirab 
with a| APPENDIX. 

* selection of varieties 
Comparison between budd 
and grafting. 


price 1s. 6d., free by post 1a, 10d, 


Also, just publish q 
I ABELS FOR THE HERBARIU) 
4 consisting of the Names of the 


ALLIANCES, = tS, AND SUB-ORDERS 


PROFESSOR LIN NDL EY’S VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 


that they can be cut out and pasted iy 
Tue HeRpariva. 


Lond n: 5 5 Uw pper W ellington- street. Covent-garden. 


fere nt 80 arts 


hort list of 
_ mending 
pu shing 
Sap-bud, ies otenent of 
Shape of trees 


CLASSES, 


So printed, in large type, 


Bees ently Publish 
Price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with nutnerous En ngravings, 


THE CONVERSATIONS of LITTL 
HERBERT and his MOTHER on ZOOLOGY; aT 
CLASS MAMM ALIA 
sy EMIL y ELIZABETH WILLEMENT, 
Authoress of * The ¢ vatechism of Familiar np 
“Miss Wiilement has amply proved her ability as a practi 
educati 1 writer, by the admirable * Catechism of Famil i 
Thin which h lready become a text-book in schools, She 
pect wis irly happy in conveying a clear comprehension of her subp 
to the most youthful mind, in concise and simple de: 
This is just the book that should be put into the hands of chilirg 
It will lead them at once to a love for the most attractive branch 
human tone ywledge. There is a fine poetic feeling and beaut 
moral tone which will render Miss W illement’s charming litd 
book attractive to children of a larger growth than those for wha 
it is professedly written. We most cordially recommend it toll 
notice of parents and teachers ; and while on the subject, wecans 
refrain - ‘om =e ng the following brief but sensible remerls 
have rved that nothing pleases chil dren so wel 
in thei ooks of study. 
encouragement where the 
they can illustrate for themselves,and apply tothe habits of eva 
day life, related in a style as nearly reeenne that of conv 
tion as is compatible with the rules of grammar and purity 
diction. On this plan, then, have I written the little work 
presented. I have not tho ught it needful either to measure 
words into those of short and easy syllab or seek the easid 
terms in treating of the different subject onsidering that 
children must, at one time or another, learn get ye 1D 
and understand them, the s y with them 
better they will succeed in b — Hood's Magaz codk October. 
= 3 is i those books rahi h ought to be in every ink 
i correct,—qualities of essential importans 
‘in has done good service. . 
ss without it.”— Weekly Times, Oct. 16 
> htful little book for young pers 
language is us ve ally simple, but correct and expressive: ali 
sionally the use of difficult words and technical terms is resort 
to, for the purpose of exciting the emulation and curiosity of 
Exp rlanatic ons of such terms are piven at the end of 
m.’ The work is illustrated by some well-engrs" 
end we think it forms a desirable addition to the seb 
Norfolk Chronicle, Nov. 11. 
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Bimpkin, Marshall & Co. London; J. B. Harvty, — 


Priest, 


Jones 
Dublin. 


Norwich; Menzies, Edinburgh ; 
May be ordered of any Bookseller. 





Printed by Jas s, of No. 4, New Ormend- va 
county of Middle » printer, at his office No. 4, Too 
Chancer ne,inthe parish of St. Andrew, in the saidcounty; 

ublished by Joun FRANCIs, of No. 14, Wellington- -street Nor 
in the saidcounty, Publisker, 0.14, in Wellington-streeialg 
said ; and sold by all Booksgliersand Newsvenders.—Agents * 
ScOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for (mEtas 
Messrs, Jones & Matthews, Dublin,—Saturday, September5,! 
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